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INSTEAD OF MEDALS* for bravery and meritorious serv- @ IN SPEAKING MALAYAN, travelers report, the native uses 
ice, we are told that Chinese Generals have often 6 the word ‘“‘Parker” to express “superlative quality 
awarded Parker ‘‘51” pens. For in China—as else- ... the best”’ in talking of all types of preferred goods, 
where—the ‘‘51” has become a symbol of prestige. @ Areal tribute to the “51” that writes dry with wet ink. 
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WORTH A SILVER-SHEATHED DAGGER! Forced down on school 
rive. And all the treasures of this world crossroads — the sky road to Morocco, a B-24 crew bargained Office 
the jewels and mosaics, the porcelains and fabrics with Arabs. 10,000 francs was asked for a beautiful 

—have difficulty competing for the buyers’ interest. dagger But they made the trade for a Parker ‘‘51”"! Addn 





THE NEWS SPREADS FAST in Colon when “51” pens ar- 
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i ‘A ing, tapered shaft. The.exclusive Parker point is hooded **Mis 
Ra against air, dirt and damage. It stays moist—starts in- a 
Wi stantly and glides without pressure. And this is the oon 
# only pen designed for satisfactory use with Parker **You 
ig “51” ink that dries as it writes. More Parker **She 
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How Do They Get That Way? 


é tyes is All-America week for football. Our sports writers, boards 
of experts, and millions of plain fans are now choosing the 
football players they think are the nation’s best. Making the All- 
America team is an honor that millions of junior and senior hi-school 
boys dream about every year. 

Would you like to know how to become a great athlete? Well, 
as-a start, forget you ever heard the expression, “He’s a born ath- 
lete.” No matter how often you hear it, forget it. It’s not really true. 
Of course, many boys and girls have better co-ordination than others, 
or they are stronger, have better health, or learn more easily. But 
mere strength and natural ability seldom make a great athlete. 

How do great athletes get that way? It’s no secret. You may not 
believe it because you have heard it so many times. But it’s true. 
They get that way by tireless, endless travail and drudgery, some- 
times referred to as hard work. Call that “old stuff” if you wish, but if 
you hope to become a great athlete, or a great anything else, you had 
better learn that lesson now. 

Ask a few of the great athletes — in any sport — that we have. 
Here are some of the answers you may receive. 

Doc Blanchard practically married a blocking dummy. At least 
he lived with blocking dummies month after month, year after year 
— knocking them down, getting up, knocking them down again and 
again, until he became one of the greatest blockers of all time. 

Hank Greenberg, home-run king of baseball, was big, thin, and 
awkward as a boy — the unnatural athlete. Because he loved base- 
ball and wanted to become a big leaguer, he spent four hours a day, 
every summer, constantly practicing batting and fielding. : 

Les MacMitchell, the country’s greatest miler, practiced three 
hours every day to develop his wind and speed, and became a cross- 
country runner, too, to build up his endurance. 

George Mikan, all-America basketball star of DePaul University 
for the past three years, was a six-foot nine-ingh goon when he first 
went out for the team. He practiced early and stayed late. He jumped 
rope, shadow-boxed and punched a bag. He worked on funda- 
mentals over and over again until he mastered them. The coach 
passed the ball to Mike hour after hour, night after night, making 
him shoot with either hand until the shots rolled off his fingertips 
high onto the board and into the basket. His height helped him, but 
height alone never made a star. 

Movie and news photographers do not focus their cameras on 
the endlessly practicing unknowns who will be the Dec Blanchards 
of 1950 to 1955. Crowds don’t pay to watch, or stand to cheer, the 
hard, grueling work that precedes a championship performance. 
There is nothing glorious about drudgery. 

But that’s how great athletes get that way. That’s the only sure 
way to learn to do something better than anyone else — in any field 
of endeavor. Read the story of the life of any person who has 
achieved greatness, and you'll learn that true glory without drudgery 
is accidental. There — repeated over and over again — you will find 
the secret that everyone knows. 


OUR FRONT COVER: The first 700 people menu. The guests included the five inter- 
to see these cartoons were the guests at national notables shown on our cover, and 
a Foreign Press Association dinner.at the many others. Talks by British, Russian and 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City. American foreign ministers were much 
The drawings were made by the artists friendlier and more cooperative than the 
Derso and Kelen to decorate the banquet usual ference table spe 















The pup that 
taught his master a trick! 


One evening a cocker spaniel pup 
jumped on a bench -and curled up 
beside his master’s kid brother. 


Moving fast, his master placed 
his lights, reached for his camera, 
clicked the shutter. The result: a 
prize-winning snapshot. 

And without knowing it, the pup 
had taught his master the trick of 
so many press photographers—al- 
ways keep your camera and equip- 
ment handy, because you neverknow 
when the perfect shot will pop up. 


Another press photographer’s 
trick: always load your camera with 
Ansco Superpan Press Film when 
you want to get a good picture even 
under difficult lighting conditions. 


Though you may be new to 
cameras, you can get good shots with 
Superpan Press Film. Because 
Superpan Press has a wide latitude 
that gives you a margin of safety— 
helps you get the best possible pic- 
ture in spite of small exposure errors. 


Load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film, today. The 
original superspeed film of press 
photographers. It’s so easy to use! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 


ASK FOR 
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\| pA o, Say What 
o) eA’ / You Please 


eee and that’s what we mean! This let 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


In What's New (Oct. 21), Allen 
Albright spoke of a new iron that’s 
pointed at both ends. He commented: 
“We're sure it’s an excellent idea, but 
the iron must be as initially confusing 
as the new automobiles that Willys is 
putting out— with identical streamlin- 
ing front and rear.” 

I think the car in question is not being 
made by Willys, but by the Studebaker 
Company. Am I right? 

Judd Fischler 
Lane H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You're right, Judd. That terrific new 
iron really did confuse Mr. Albright. 
Studebaker should get credit for the 
double streamlined job. Matter of fact, 
Willys is concentrating on their re- 
vamped jeep and doesn’t even have 4 
1946 auto on the market. Their plans 
for a *47 model are still in the paper 
stage. 

° o a a 


Just finished reading your magazine 
and like it. In the Oct. 7th issue, Martha 
Valens of Cincinnati, Ohio inquired 
about the phrase, “I shoulda stood in 
bed.” Perhaps you would like to know 
the origin of that slang. 

The expression came into use at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Promoter Mike 
Jacobs had been called out of a sound 
sleep to see one of his “boys” take a 
count. Thoroughly disgusted, he sound- 
ed off, winding up with the exclamation, 
“T shoulda stood in bed!” — really mean- 
ing he never should have been called 
to witness anything like that fight. 

If you check with anyone in the box- 
ing world, you'll get the full details and 
no doubt a very colorful account of 
Jacobs, 

Mrs. W. Kinnear, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The origin of “I shoulda stood in bed” 
was news to us. We are always glad to 
hear that parents as well as teen-agers 
read our magazines, And we will always 
welcome adult comment or criticism. 
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E family of nations, like some human families, has its 

“orphans.” These “orphans” are the so-called “non-self- 

governing peoples.” They are the “wards” of the world. 
All told, there are 750 million of them, inhabiting one-third 
of the earth. 

They are “non-self-governing” because, presumably, they 
are too young or too poor or too uneducated to rule them- 
selves. Until they grew up and matured politically, they 
have hitherto remained the “wards” of self-appointed “guard- 
ians” — the big colonial powers. . 

These guardians, however, have not always shown parental 
affection toward their “charges.” And this troubled the con- 
science of the world, particularly during the last war. (The 
experiences of that war have shown that of all colonial peo- 
ples only the Filipinos, who had been promised indepen- 
dence, showed any inclination to resist the invaders.) Pro- 
gressive statesmen felt that the entire colonial set-up should 
be revised under the democratic principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms. 


Trusteeship System Set Up by Charter 


As a result, a “trusteeship system” has been worked out 
and made part of the United Nations Charter — to oversee 
the governments of all dependent peoples. In its present 
form, it is vague and complicated — full of “ifs” and “buts” 
and “maybes.” But with patience it may be unscrambled 
sufficiently to see*the broad outlines of this “new deal” in 
colonialism. 

A good starting point is the U.N. Charter itself — the 
“Bible” of the trusteeship gospel. No less than three of the 
nineteen Chapters are devoted to this problem. These words 
represent many months of toil, discussion and debate. That 
may account for some of their vagueness. 

The end result is a blending of humanitarianism and of 
the “realities” of the day. The authors of the Charter show 
an awareness of the importance of colonial areas in the 
building of the peace — the age-long struggle among the big 
powers over these territories, their natural resources, their 
possibilities as markets, their manpower, their strategic lo- 
cation. Though the Charter does not sound the death knell 
of imperialism, it does point the way to a more enlightened 
and progressive attitude toward the colonial peoples. 


What the System Provides 


First, the Charter sets forth a general policy toward all 
dependent peoples. 
Second, it establishes a system for administering terri- 


‘tories placed in “trust” under the United Nations — and only 


such territories. To avoid confusion, this distinction must be 
carefully borne in mind. Not all colonial possessions. fall 
under the U.N. Trusteeship System. 

Now in relation to all non-self-governing territories 
(whether under trusteeship or not), the Charter proclaims 
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A Square Deal for Colonies? 


Trusteeship... 


F 










Ficklen in the Dallas Morning News 


Essential Chain for Security? 
that the interests ot the native populations come first. The 
members of the United Nations who have colonial responsi- 
bilities shall “accept as a sacred trust” the obligation to pro- 
mote the well-being of these inhabitants. 

Specifically, self-government is to be developed, and 
social and economic betterment assured. Moreover, the 
administering powers agree to report regularly to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations on the economic, so-. 
cial and educational conditions in the territories for which 
they are responsible. 





Trusteeship Obligations Cannot Be Enforced 


Actually, all these are merely moral obligations. They can 
not yet be enforced by the United Nations. It is, however, 
within the rights of the General Assembly to investigate any 
situation in colonial areas which may threaten the peace. 

The picture is somewhat clearer when we come to the 
International Trusteeship system provided by the Charter. 
The underlying principle of this system is that colonies 
taken away froin defeated countries should not be divided 
among the victors for them to rule as they choose. They 
should be the responsibility of the United Nations. 

Accordingly, there are three types of trust territories which 
may be included in the Trusteeship System: 

1. Territories which were taken from enemy countries 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 












MANDATES AND COLONIES 





Ex-Japanese Mandates 


Former German colonies which became Japanese 
mandates after World War I: 


Area 
Name (Sq. Miles) Population Present Status 
Marshall Is. 160 10,000 These Pacific 
Caroli Is. 380 31,000 Islands are 
246 44,000 occupied by U. S. 


Other Mandates 


Areas which became mandates after World War I, 
and are still occupied by the mandatory power: 





Ar 
Vame (Sq. Miles) Populati Mandatory Power 
Palesti 42 865,000 United Kingdom 
Br. Cameroor 02 hei. United Kingdom 
Br. Togoland United Kingdom 
T ik United Kingdom 














Ruanda-Urundi 1 Belgium 
Cc 


France 
France 





r. 
Fr. Togoland speaneudssctubdagn 
S$ West Africa Union S$. Africa 
N. E. New Guinea BS Australia 

Nauru BS oul Y U.K., Australia, N.Z. 
Western Samoa New Zealand 


Ex-Italian Colonies 


Under the draft peace treaties, decision on disposal 
of these territories may be deferred for a year: 


Area 
Name (Sq. Miles) Population Present Status 
Libyo These African 
Eritrea is 500 colonies are 


Italian Somaliland occupied by Britain 











under the Versailles Treaty which followed World War I. 
2. Territoriey taken from Axis countries in World War IL. 
8. Territories voluntarily placed under the system by 

states responsible for their administration. 

Agreements have not yet been*made, under the supervis- 
ion of the General Assembly, as to just what territories are 
to be put under trusteeship, and what states shall be the 
trustees. Ong or more states, or the United Nations itself, 
may be designated as the administering authority for each 
trust area. : 


How Areas Are Placed Under Trusteeship 


But this still leaves unanswered how territories are placed 
under trusteeship. Frankly, it’s a complicated process. As 
Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the Division of Trusteeship 
of the U.N., explains it, “Trust territories can be created 
only by means of trusteeship agreements, which must be 
formulated by one or more of the states directly concerned 
in-a particular territory and submitted to the General As- 
sembly . . . for approvai. This procedure involves a some- 
what tedious process of diplomatic negotiation among in- 
terested states — states as to whose identity the Charter 
affords no clue — and thus far accounts in large measure for 
the delay in activating both system and council.” 

It must be remembered that the Trusteeship System is 
based on a voluntary agreement of the administering au- 
thority to place a given territory under it. No territory can 
come under the System unless the administering country 
consents to it. There is no automatic taking over of any 
territory by the United Nations. No trusteeship proposal 
may be accepted if a “state directly concerned” disapproves, 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


(And there is no definition in the Charter of what is meant 
by a “state directly concerned.”) 

Further, the United Nations cannot change the form of 
administration without the express consent of the adminis 
tering authotity, even for territories belonging to former 
enemy countries. Thus the only territory which can really 
be considered as being effectively under the U.N. trustee. 
ship system is one administered by the U.N. itself. 


Trusteeship Council 


This brings us to the Trusteeship Council, which has not 
yet been created. Its function, according to the Charter, 
will be to supervise the carrying out of trusteeship agree- 
ments. The Council is to operate under the authority of the 
General Assembly. It is to consist of: 

(1) those members administering trust territory; 

(2) any of the Big Five not included in the above; 

(3) additional members to be elected for a three-year 
term by the General Assembly. 

The Council, therefore, is composed of permanent and 
non-permanent members. The permanent members are the 
countries which administer trust territories, and the Big Five. 
The non-permanent members are those elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It is provided — and this is important — that the member- 
ship of the Council should be equally divided between na- 
tions administering trust territories and those which do not. 
Therefore, the number of members to be elected must be 
adjusted in order to keep this balance. 

Each member of the Council will have one vote, and the 
decisions are to be made by a majority of those present and 
voting. The Council is to adopt its own rules, including the 
method of electing is president. 


Limited Powers of Trusteeship Council 


The powers of the Trasteeship Council are limited. It 
cannot make recommendations to the General Assembly or 
to individual member states. 

Finally, the Charter divides all trust territories into two 
classes: {1) “strategic areas” — useful for military purposes; 
and (2) “non-strategic areas” —or all others. The former 
will be under the direction of the Security-Council (where 
each of the Big Five exercises veto power). And the latter 
will be under the supervision of the General ASsembly. To 
complicate things further, occasionally only part of a trust 
territory may be designated as “strategic” and the rest of it 
as “non-strategic.” 


Weaknesses of the Trusteeship System 

This just about sums up the U.N. Trusteeship System. 
What are its weaknesses? First, it is too vague and too in- 
volved. It would tax the ability of a Philadelphia lawyer to 
figure it out. Second, there are not enough teeth in it. Too 
much of it is based on voluntary acceptance by the member 
nations. Third, there is no clear-cut explanation of the 
term “states directly concerned.” Finally, there is the awk- 
ward fact that the Trusteeship Council must obey two mas- 
ters at the same time. In regard to non-strategic areas it is 
to operate under the supervision of the Genera] Assembly. 
But in regard to strategic areas it is to receive orders from 
the Security Council. ai 
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Now we are ready to get down to cases. The case, over- 
shadowing all others for some time to come, is the recent 
request made by the United States government for an ex- 
clusive trusteeship over the Japanese-mandated islands in 
the Pacific. 

(“Mandate” is one of those two-dollar words. According 
to the best definition, it means “a trust to administer peoples 
not yet able to govern themselves.”) Mandates were es- 
tablished as part of the Versailles Treaty after World War I. 
They were set up to administer the colonial possessions lost 
by Germany and Turkey after their defeat. Under the 
League Covenant, the administering countries also had the 
responsibility for the well-being of the natives. 


What the U. S. Proposed 


The American proposal was released simultaneously by 
President Truman and the State Department. Involved in 
this offer are two groups of islands: 

First, the mandates. They are the former German posses- 
sions in the Central Pacific that were assigned to Japan by 
the League of Nations after World War I. They are scat- 
tered over a million square miles in the Central Pacific. 
Their total land area, however, is only 1,049 square miles 
(less than that of Rhode Island). They consist of the Mar- 
shalls, the Carolines and the Marianas. They were the 
American stepping stones to victory against Japan. 

Second, the long-held Japanese possessions in the Pacific. 
These too had been wrested from Japan by American forces 
during the war. They include such well-remembered battle- 
grounds as Okinawa and Iwo Jima. 

Both groups of islands are now occupied by the United 
States. 

The gist of the American proposal is that we (1) place 
the Japanese mandates — and eventually other “Japanese 





Bee AFRICA: 
AFRICA WANTS TO 


ANNEX THIS MANDATED AREA 
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islands” — under the U.N. as a “strategic area” trusteeship; 
(2) act as a sole administrator of these territories; (3) main- 
tain the right to fortify the islands, close them to the out- 
side world for “security reasons,” and bar foreign planes 
from flying over them; (4) carry out the U.N. pledge of 
promoting the welfare of the native inhabitants in these 
territories. 

This, some critics telt, would be equivalent to transform- 
ing the Pacific Ocean into an American lake. There had 
been, according to reports, for a long time a division of 
opinion within our Administration. Some military authori- 
ties had wanted the United States to annex the Pacific 
islands outright. The State Department felt that it was im- 
portant to place these islands under U.N. trusteeship, with 
the U. S. as the sole administering authority. Apparently, 
the latter view has prevailed. 


Opposition to U. S. Proposal 


In a speech before the General Assembly’s Trusteeship 
Committee, the American delegates, John Foster Dulles, 
declared that the U. S. was ready to waive its veto right 
over trusteeship agreements in which it was “directly con- 
cerned” if all other powers do likewise. He also made it 
clear that if the American proposal is-not approved, we 
will continue to occupy the former Japanese islands. 

A few days later, Soviet Russia announced through her 
Ambassador, Nicolai V. Novikov, that the waiver of veto 
rights in trusteeship matters — as suggested by the United 
States — was not acceptable to her. A long, drawn-out fight 
is expected over this issue. 

To sum up, the United Nations Trusteeship System is 
still in its formative stages. It can succeed only if the U.N. 
succeeds. And the success of both depends upon the co- 
operation of the Big Powers. 
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Map copyright 1946,by The Newspaper PM 


Map shows mandated areas that have been discussed so far by the U. N. These include areas in the Pacific des- 
ignated as “strategic” by the U.S. lwo Jima and Okinawa are not included. They were not former Japanese 
mandates. They were occupied by the United States after they were invaded and captured in World War Il. 
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Acme 
Democratic Sen. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas is reading 
@ news account of his proposal that President resign. 


® Scholastic Magazines asked Senator Fulbright for a 
Statement supporting his widely discussed proposal that 
the President should resign and appoint a Republican 
successor. We are privileged to present his arguments. 
The Democratic Senator from Arkansas is answered by 
Walter Lippmann, the distinguished journalist of The 
New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Lippmann is a political 
independent who started out by being a Socialist and 
has since been criticized by some as being too conserva- 
tive and by others as being too liberal. 
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LEAR Republican majorities have been elected in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. We have a 
Democratic President. Under these conditions, neither party 
will have complete responsibility, or the authority to gov- 
ern, and each party will place the blame for the inevitable 
stalemate on the other party. 

I have suggested as a possible solution to this difficulty 
that the President, after consulting the Republican members 
of the new Congress, appoint a Republican Secretary of 
State, and then resign. This would simply mean that we are 
turning over the full responsibility for our government to 
the party which won a decisive victory in the election. 

Probably the first question to arise is whether or not the 
proposal is in accord with the Constitution. The language of 
Article II Section 1 clearly contemplates the occurrence of 
the resignation of the President when it says: 

“In case of the removal of the President from office, 

or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 

the powers and duties of the said office, etc.” 

Following this provision of the Constitution the Congress 
in March, 1792, enacted the provision which provides for 
the method of resigning. This statute states that any Presi- 
dent or Vice President who wishes to resign can do so sim- 
ply by delivering “an instrument in writing declaring same” 
to the Secretary of State. 

The further point has been raised that a Democratic 
President should not have the power, or if he has it under 
the Constitution, he should not exercise the power to appoint 
his successor — especially from the opposite party. Under 
my proposal the President would consult the Republican 
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leadership in the Congress and would accept his successor 
on their recommendation. It seems to me that the men 
chosen by a clear majority of the people in hotly contested 
campaigns are more’ likely genuinely to represent the will 
of the people than the delegates to a National Party Con- 
vention, who are chosen in a much more perfunctory 
manner. 

From an examination of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, it is clear that the selection of the President by the 
Congress was not then considered to be so alien to the 
spirit of our democracy as some prominent figures of today 
seem to think. During the Convention the delegates de- 
bated at length the various methods proposed for choosing 
the President. Some tavored direct election of the President 
by the people, others favored selection by the National Leg- 
islature or by one of the two Houses. 

Almost at the end of the Convention the question was 
handed over to a committee on unfinished business. This 
committee, with Gouverneur Morris as chairman, recom- 
mended the substance of the present method of election. 

If the proposal suggested is proper under the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, as I believe it to be, the decisive 
question then becomes its wisdom, 

History and our common sense plainly show us fhat un- 
der conditions of divided responsibility there is no reason- 
able expectancy of that high degree of common sense or 
statesmanship which could overcome the very natural im- 
pulses that will arise in contemplation of the Presidential 
election of 1948. 

An extremely important benefit accrues from giving the 
Republicans this responsibility. It-would clarify in the minds 
of the people just what the Republican party stands for, 
and how efficient Republicans can be in the practical appli- 
cation of their campaign promises. 

From the point of view of the Democratic party, by giv- 
ing up power now and using the next two years to revitalize 
our party, we would be able to challenge more effectively 
the rising tide of Republicanism. But even though we should 
lose the Presidential election, I am confident we still would 
constitute a strong, healthy and progressive opposition, 
which would be an invaluable insurance against the exer- 
cise of arbitrary power by the party in power. 
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President Resign! 


HE trouble with Senator Fulbright’s suggestion is, as 

many have already pointed out, that it would enable 
Mr. Truman to by-pass primaries, nominating conventions, 
elections, and to appoint the next President of the United 
States. No Republican could afford to accept the Presidency 
on these terms. Nor is there any chance that the Senate 
would confirm the appointment of Mr. Truman’s nominee. 

But this does not dispose of the problem to which Senator 
Fulbright was addressing himself. The problem remains, 
and if Senator Fulbright has given the wrong answer, he 
has, nevertheless, asked the right question. Two very serious 
defects in our political system have, through no particular 
fault of Mr. Truman’s, been sharply revealed. 

For more than two years the action of government will 
be subject to the constant danger of stalemate and destruc- 
tive conflict. Moreover, in case Mr. Truman were unable to 
finish his term, his successors would be, first, Mr. Byrnes 
and then Mr. Snyder, neither of whom has ever been nom- 
inated for President or elected. That Mr. Byrnes has the 
qualifications of a good President is, I believe, true. But 
he would have no mandate from the people or even his 
party. At best he would, therefore, be a caretaker until a 
President could be elected. 

The two problems, that of the succession and that of 
the mid-term stalemate, both arise, I submit, from the same 
difficulty — that we are accustomed to the idea that a Presi- 
dential election can be held only once in every four years. 
Both problems would be settled if it were deemed possible 
to hold intermediate elections for President and Vice Pres- 
dent without waiting until the four-year term ended. 

It is possible to do that if the people, speaking through 
Congress, desire it. No amendment of the Constitution is 
necessary, only an act of Congress. It is quite plain that the 
authors of the Constitution thought there should be elec- 
tions a few months after the offices of President and Vice 
President had become vacant. It is quite plain, also, that 
they thought the President might not only die, or become 
disabled, or be removed by impeachment, but that he might 
resign. And whenever any of these things happened, if 
there was no Vice President, they expected the country to 
have new elections — if possible within the same calendar 
year. 

All this is set down in an act which originated in the 
First Congress, was pass@d by the Second Congréss on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1792, and approved by President Washington on 
March 1, 1792. This was the law of the land for ninety- 
four years, until] 1886, when Congress replaced it by the 
Presidential succession act which is now in force. Congress 
could, of course, re-enact, with appropriate alterations to 
conform with the Twentieth (Norris) Amendment, and with 
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other suitable changes, the law which was passed in 1792. 

This law, and the debates which preceded it, were the 
work of the men who wrote the Constitution and founded 
the government. They reveal certain basic principles which 
today may at first seem novel, and even startling. One is 
that the Founding Fathers thought it quite likely that occa- 
sionally a President would resign. A second is that they 
thought the country should never for more than a few 
months have a President who had not been elected. They 
did not believe as we now assume, that there could never 
be a Presidential election except once in every four years. 
They supposed that when the country needed a President, 
the country should proceed to elect one. 

Thus, as the men of the First and Second Congresses and 
the first President saw it, as the country saw it for ninety-. 
four years afterwards, Mr. Truman could, if it were ad- 
visable, resign some time in the near future, and a new 
President could be elected in 1947 instead of waiting for 
1948. 

The Act of 1792 gives no support to those who now think 
that a President who decided to resign would be a quitter 
and a coward. George Washington, who was not a quitter 
or a coward, approved the act which tells how a President 
may resign. Section 11 says that “the only evidence . . . of 
a resignation . . . of the office of President shall be an in- 
strument in writing declaring the same, and subscribed to 
by the person . . . resigning . . . and delivered into the 
office of the Secretary of State.” 

We do not have a record of the debates in the Senate 
where the Act of 1792 originated. But we do have a sum- 
mary of the debate in the House. It is clear from the record 
that all were agreed that if the office of President became 
vacant through death, disability, impeachment, or resigna- 
ticn there should be a new election. It is also clear that 
until there was an election, they expected someone, not to 
be ..esiuent, but “to act as President until the disability be 
removed or a President shall be elected.” 

The Senate and the House disagreed as to who should be 
the temporary acting President. The House preferred to 
have the Secretary of State be the caretaker until the special 
election. The Senate insisted that “the President of the 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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Head of the House believes in 
strong discipline for his “children.” 


“Mr. Speaker...’ 


never forget a rule of etiquette which they learned in 
childhood. On the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, they must never speak until they are spoken to. 

The man who gives them the“fecessary permission is the 
Speaker of the House. When the 80th Congress convenes 
next month, the Speaker is slated to be Joseph W. Martin, 
Republican representative from Massachusetts. He will be 
the forty-seventh Speaker of the House, and the first one 
of his party since Nicholas Longworth handed the gavel to 
“Cactus Jack” Garner in 19381. 

The Democrats have been in the majority in Congress 
for 15 years. For half of that time, Joe Martin has been 
Minority Leader, chief strategist and quarterback for the 
Republican representatives. Now the day he has waited for 
is almost here. The GOP holds a solid majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Soon after Congress comes to order 
on January 3, the New Englander will use his Speaker’s 
gavel to call every turn in the House. 

The Speaker is elected at the opening of Congress, but is 
really chosen, of course, by the majority party. He is entitled 
to all the privileges of an ordinary member, but usually 
votes only in the case of a tie. 


He Speaks His Mind at Will 


He presides over sessions of the House, or appoints a 
Speaker pro tem to replace him. He announces the order of 
business, and sees that members stick to that order. When 
the House meets as a Committee of the Whole (which in- 
cludes all members), he appoints the chairman. The Speaker 
also picks the chairmen of temporary committees. 

Representative Martin’s interest in politics only slightly 
exceeds his love for baseball. As Speaker, he figuratively 
will be able to put in a pinch hitter or switch the outfielders’ 
positions at will. 

As head of the Republican majority, he will be able to 
use his powers’in behalf of his own party’s program. He 
can give the floor to representatives in any order he wishes. 
He can direct his party lieutenants to guide the debate as 
he wishes. 

All this makes the Speaker of the House the most power- 
ful man in Congress. But he is: not nearly so important as 
his predecessors were. 

In 1889, a Down Easter standing six foot three and weigh- 
ing 275 pounds was elected Speaker of the House. He was 
Thomas B. Reed, a lawyer and politician from Maine with 
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Baseball enthusiast Joe Martin 
(above left) helps choose up 
sides for the annual Congres- 
sional page boys game. On 
this choose, Rep. William B. 
Bankhead, 1936-40 Speaker of 
the House, was the winner. 
Other Speakers (shown in de- 
scending order) are Republi- 
cans “Uncle Joe” Cannon and 
Nicholas Longworth, and Dem- 
ocrat Sam Rayburn of Texas. 
(Top photo — International.) 














a talent for overcoming stiff opposition in debate. While 
“Czar” Reed was Speaker, he built up that office to its most 
powerful point. The famous “Reed rules” were adopted, 
which gave the Republican majority the right to push 
through their legislative program almost completely un- 
hampered by Democratic opposition. ; 
The inevitable revolt against so much power in the hands 
of one man eame in 1910. At that time, “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
was the Speaker. His rough and ready speech and manner 
had earlier won him the nickname, “the Hayseed Member 
from Illinois.” The revolt against “Cannonism” came from 
a coalition of Democrats and rebellious Republicans. They 
forced through new rules which barred the Speaker from 
membership in the powerful Committee of Rules, With this 


~ and other modifications, the era of the Speaker as absolute 


dictator came to an end. 

Nicholas Longworth, husband of “Princess Alice,” the 
daughter of President Theodore Roosevelt, lent color and 
dignity to the Speakership, which he held during 1925-31. 
He insisted that members be courteous to their fellow Con- 
gressmen. These rules still hold today. 

This month, Demecratic Representative Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, Speaker since 1941, will be moving out of his dark 
office, just off the floor of the House. Its big old chandeliers 
and overstuffed leather furniture will probably remain. But 
the chances are that the pictures of Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt will be replaced when Joe Martin moves 
in from his office across the hall. The new “Mr. Speaker” 
will have his own ideas, both on and off the floor. 
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organization — just as everyone 

is in favor of justice or peace 
or virtue. But there is still no gen- 
eral agreement on how a_ world 
organization is to function. Fifty- 
four nations now belong ‘to the 
United Nations, and the United 
States is completely committed to 
it. Yet in all these nations, and es- 
pecially in the United States, there 
is severe and constant criticism of 
the U.N. 

That criticism is not directed 
against the ideal which the U.N. 
represents. It is directed rather 
against its machinery. The U.N., so 
the critics say, cannot possibly do 
what it is meant to do, It does not 
have sufficient power. 

Those who criticize the *U.N. 
along these lines argue that no world organization which 
operates within the framework of a group of sovereign states 
can possibly work. As long as the U.N. has to take action 
against an individual state, like Russia or Britaiii or the 
United States, it will either evade all dangerous issues, or 
be stymied by the veto. What they want, for the most part, 
is a system modeled on that of the American federal union. 
What they want, above all, is a world government which 
would be a union of peoples, and not of governments. 

It would be interesting to trace the origins of this plan 
for a government operating directly on individuals, and to 
explain why it is so popular among Americans. 

For this is, needless to say, a very American idea, It is 
an extension of the system which has worked so well in 
the United States for a century and a half. How did Ameri- 
cans come, to devise such a system? 


J) oan is in favor of world 
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Weakness of the Articles of Confederation 


When the American colonies separated from the Mother 
Country, they were independent states, There was no cen- 
tral government to take the place of Britain. Representa- 
tives from the states came together in the Continental Con- 
gress and drew up a plan for union. This plan was the 
Articles gf Confederation. 

The Articles declared that “each state retains its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence.” Certain powers were 
given to the central government of the Confederation. But 
there was no way by which these powers could be en- 
forced. The central government could ask the states for 
money, but it could not go and collect the money. It could 
ask the states for soldiers, but it could not draft soldiers. 
If a single state objected strongly enough to any policy of 
the Confederation, the state could block that policy. 

The government of the Confederation lacked the power 
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to enforce its laws and in the end 
it broke down. The wise statesmen 
of the 1780s sent out a call for a 
convention to revise the Articles. 
They knew that the central gov- 
ernment had to be given more au- 
thority. 

But what could be done? Until 
that time, there had been only 
two types of general government. 
In one — as in Britain or France — 
the central government had all 
power. In the other — as in Switz- 
erland, or the Hanseatic League, 
or the Articles of Confederation — 
the states had all important powers 
and were bound together only by 
loose alliances. A system giving all 
power to the central government 
would never be accepted. And a 
system leaving all important pow- 
ers in the states — especially the veto power — would be no 
improvement on the Articles. 

As James Madison said, it was necessary to find a “mid- 
dle way.” And that middle way was found. Its discovery 
was the greatest single achievement of the Fathers of the 
Constitution. The states were left with all important powers 
of local government. The new central government was 
given all powers of general government. The Constitution 
and the laws of the central government were made LAW, 
enforceable on individuals through the courts. 


The Great American Discovery 


This was the great discovery. Every citizen owed the 
same obedience to the laws of the national government as 
to the laws of the state government. If any citizea — or any 
number of citizens — refused to obey a law of the national 
government, no action would be taken against the state as 
such. The nationa] Government would enforce its laws on 
all the individuals involved. The state was by-passed. 

But how would the general government enforce its laws? 
Not by armies — though in an emergency it could use arms. 
No, it enforced its laws through courts and through state as 
well as Federal officers. The Constitution here provided three 
things. First, that the Constitution and laws of the central 
government were LAW. Second, that the “judges of every 
state shall abide thereby.” And third, that every state official 
shall take an oath to support the United States Constitu- 
tion. 

This wonderful solution enabled the new Federal system 
to work. It eliminated the danger of war by making the 
courts and state officials the enforcing agents of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Would such a system work on a world-wide basis? That's 
another problem altogether. 
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1. TRUSTEESHIP 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 6. Total 30. 


l. The U.N. trusteeship policy de- 
pends on the acceptance of a special 
charter governing colonies. (_ ) 

2. Judging by their conduct in the 
last war, most colonial people remained 
faithful to the mother country. (_ ) 

8. The U.N. charter provides that 
the interests of the inhabitants of the 
colonies are paramount. (_ ) 

4. The Trusteeship System does not 
provide for any report from the trustees 
governing the economic and social con- 
ditions of colonies they administer. ( ) 

5. The League of Nations provided 
for a system of governing colonies of 
defeated nations by mandate: (_ ) 


My Score 


il. SHOULD THE PRESIDENT RESIGN? 
In each of the following sentences a 
key word or phrase is missing. Fill in 
the blanks. Each counts 10. Total 30. 
1. According to Presidential succes- 
sion act of 1886 the would 
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succeed the Vice President as President 
of the U. S. 

2. Mr. Lippmann in his interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1792 says that th 
Act allows for a new —_______ in 
case the President (formerly the Vice 
President) resigns, dies or is impeached. 

8. Gouverneur Morris, as a believer 
in a strong executive, disapproved the 
election of the President by the 








My Score 


il. “MR. SPEAKER...” 


Underline the correct word or phrase 
which completes the following sen- 
tences. Each counts 7. Total 28. 


1. A congressman may not address 
his colleagues until he has: 
(a) served 8 months 
(b) satisfied the party whip 
(c) received Speaker’s permission 
2. The House Speaker is elected by: 
(a) the people 
{b) the House of Representatives 
(c) the Electoral College 
3. A Speaker of the House can use 
his office to: 


° 


(a) direct debate on an issue 
(b) promote his business interests 
(c) get his relatives civil service jobs 
4. Republican Joe Martin’s prede- 
cessor as Speaker was: 
(a) Alben Barkley 
(b) Sam Rayburn 
(c) Sol Bloom 


My Score 
IV. PICTURE QUESTIONS 


“Can you identify each picture from 
one of the following incompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer below the 
picture. Each counts 6. Total 12. 

l. The of the House 
of Representatives will be the only one 
permitted to play with this. 

2. The solution to the stalemate that 
resulted from the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was suggested by - 
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Should the President 
Resign? 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Senate pro tempore, and in case there 
shall be no President of the Sen- 
ate, then the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, for the time being 
shall act as President of the United 
States.” . . . The House receded, and 
accepted the Senate’s view. Both were 
agreed, however, that no one who had 
not been elected should be more than 
a temporary caretaker, an acting Presi- 
dent. They rejected the idea that any 
one should be President by appoint- 
ment, as would be the case if Mr. 
Byrnes succeeded Mr. Truman, or by 
vote of a majority of one of the houses 
of Congress if the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate or the Speaker suc- 
ceeded him. 

They adhered to the fundamental 
principle that the President must be 





elected. Therefore, they did not believe, 
as we do, that a Presidential election 
could be held only every fourth year. 

I realize how difficult it is for a na- 
tion to change its political habits. But 
there is an organic weakness in our 
system of government which could 
have, and may have, serious conse- 
quences. We have a President, who has 
no legally elected successor, and this 
President has been repudiated in mid- 
term by the veters. Mr. Byrnes, fortu- 
nately, is a fine public servant of Fresi- 
dential caliber. But no man is immortal, 
and the next in line is Mr. Snyder who, 
with all due sespect, is a novice in 
public life. We may be able, however, 
to muddle through the difficulties of the 
mid-term stalemate, given the good will 
which Mr. Truman and the Republicans 
leaders promise. 

But it will be well to bear in mind 
that a better solution than these is per- 
missible. Even if we do not adopt it, 
the fact that we are discussing it should 
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exert a favorable influence upon the 
President and upon Congress. It will be 
useful in the difficult days to come to 
have it established in our minds that 
our Constitutional system is not so 
rigid as we often think, that the resig- 
nation of a President, when it is in the 
public interest, is not morally or legally 
outlawed, that the risks of having a 
President who was not elected but only 
appointed, and the risks of the mid- 
term stalemate, are not inherent and 
inevitable in our form of government. 
If we cannot muddle through, there 
is, therefore, another way open to us. 
We have only to operate the Constitu- 
tion as the men who wrote it thought 
it should operate. If we are the pris- 
oners of a rigid system today, the fault 
lies not in the Constitution but in our 


‘own habits which have only rather re- 


cently become so hard and so fixed. 


Copyright by the The New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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Opportunity 
Knocked 


when the engine did 


Dad can tell you about the days when engine knock 
was almost standard equipment on a car — especi- 


: ally on steep hills and hard pulls. 


Drivers didn’t like it. Engineers were 
especially annoyed with it. For knock 


put a “ceiling” on power — whenever they tried 
to step up engine compressions beyond a certain 
point, they ran into knock. 


Bien General Motors research chemists started out 
on a new tack. They set out to watch what happened 
inside a running engine. 


They built an engine with quartz windows through 
which they could watch gasoline burn inside. They 
actually photographed “knock,” using specially 
designed cameras snapping 2,000 pictures a second. 


They found that when gasoline burned with a blue 
flame, such as you try to get on a Bunsen burner 
in the chemistry lab, there was no knock. When 
the flame was yellow, or orange, there was knock. 
















For a while they thought coloring the gasoline 
would do the trick. But it didn’t. 


li: began to seem that years of hard research were 
about to be wasted when they came up with a 
wonderful substance called tetraethyl lead. 


That, added to gasoline in proper proportions, 
stopped the knocking—and opened the door of 
opportunity. Our engineers were free to start de- 
signing engines of higher compression, greater 
power, more flexibility. ; 


What made this possible? 


Mainly the fact that General Motors had been 





able to maintain laboratories and pay for research. 


Only a prospering business —one that regularly 
takes in more than it spends—can afford this kind 
of research work. So every shiny anti-knock gas 
pump you see—and the modern high-compression 
cars that use such gas—go to prove that the people 
profit too when a business prospers. 
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In full pomp and circumstance, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth trav- 
eled in the Irish State coach to open session of Britain’s Parliament. 


Britain’s Labor Program 


What Happened: A Socialist program 
for Britain was - presented — oddly 
enough — by King George VI himself. 
But perhaps its not so odd. It is tradi- 
tional at the opening of Parliament for 
the King to speak as the “mouthpiece” 
of the party that is in power. Thus at 
one time he may speak as a Conserva- 
tive (when Conservatives hold the 
reins of the Administration) and the 
next time as a Socialist (if Labor con- 
trols the government). 

It was in the role of a “Socialist King” 
that George VI delivered his 13-minute 
speech. But there was the usual pomp 
and pageantry — rivaling a technicolor 
movie — at the opening ceremonies of 
Britain’s Parliament, sometimes called 
the “Mother of Parliaments.” 

Addressing “My Lords and Members 


of the House of Commons,” the King 
declared in his opening remarks that 
“During the session that lies before you 
my Government will seek by all means 
in their power to promote the well- 
being of my people and to enable the 
nation, by its example and leadership, 
to play a worthy part in the advance 
of all nations of the world towards 
greater freedom and prosperity.” 

It was one of the briefest throne 
addresses on record. But it was suffi- 
cient to summarize the Labor Govern- 
ment’s legislative program and its for- 
eign and domestic policies. The speech 
began with foreign affairs and singled 
out Germany as the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the world today. The 
ideal of world government was pro- 
claimed as the ultimate aim of Britain’s 
foreign policy. 

In internal affairs, the speech stressed 
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the need for increased productivity and 
more food and housing. The King’s 
speech announced forthcoming meas- 
ures to nationalize inland transport and 
electricity, and to develop agriculture. 
It mentioned the proposed conscription 
bill (18 months’ service with the regu- 
lar army) and the plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new Ministry of Defense. 

What’s Behind It: The Labor Gov- 
ernment is up against a tough propo- 
sition. It inherited a country weakened 
by six years of war. In addition to the 
dislocation of industry, there is an acute 
manpower shortage. These two factors 
threaten the Government’s program for 
social improvement and economic de- 
velonment. The solution is increased 
production. Prime Minister Attlee has 
biunuy told labor that it must work 
harder and produce more. Although the 
Labor party is committed to a 40-hour 
week, this policy may be abandoned. 
Appeals also have been-made to end all 
strikes. The period of “sweat and tears” 
is not yet over. 


French Political Lineup 


What Happened: The French people 
have gone to the polls again, and again 
the results are pretty much the same. 
At the head are the three parties of 
the Left — the Communists, the MRP 
(Popular Republicans), and the Social- 
ists. 

Within these three groups, however, 
the relationship has changed. The Pop- 
ular Republicans, who had been first, 
came out second in strength. The Com- 
munists, who had been second, are now 
the strongest single party in France. Fi- 
nally, the Socialists, who are still third, 
have sustained the greatest losses. 

Here is the “box score” of the elec- 
tion battle, by seats to the National As- 
sembly: Communists, 186; MRP, 163; 
Socialists, 104; Republican Party of 
Liberty (rightists), 82; Left Republi- 
cans and Radical Socialists (moderates), 
63; Independents, 5. 

What’s Behind It: Political “doc- 
tors” who have “diagnosed” the elec- 
tion results in France point out that 
the victory of the Communists repre- 
sents only a two per cent increase over 
their strength in the previous election 
(which took place last June). This in- 
crease is equal to the losses suffered 
by the Socialists. The progressive MRPs 
showed equal strength in both elections. 
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Their failure to make any gains is at- 
tributed to General Charles de Gaulle’s 


refusal to support them. (He differs 
with the MRP on the kind of Consti- 
tution France ought to have). 

The thing to watch for is whether 
the Big Three parties can again agree 
on a coalition cabinet. During the cam- 
paign both the Popular Republicans and 
the Communists had vowed that each 
would exclude the other from any fu- 
ture government. -But neither is strong 
enough to form a government by itsel¥. 


Indonesia Is Independent 


What Happened: The “birth-rate” ot 
independent nations is on the increase. 
The latest to be “born” is the Indonesian 
Republic, in the East Indies. A former 
colony of the Netherlands, it has re- 
cently, through negotiation with the 
Dutch Government, acquired complete 
independence. It will, however, con- 
tinue to recognize Queen Wilhelmina 
as the “nominal sovereign” —i. e., as 
a ruler who reigns but does not rule. 

What’s Behind It: This compromise 
heals one of the “sorest spots” in Asia. 
It marks the end of a fifteen-month 
struggle waged by the Indonesians for 
independent nationhood. It also is the 
fulfillment of a pledge made by Queen 
Wilhelmina during the war to grant her 
overseas possessions a full “co-partner- 
ship” with the mother country. The new 
Indonesian Republic includes Java, Su- 
matra, and the smaller island of Ma- 
dura. 


Navy Off to Antarctic 


What Happened: Four thousand 
Naval officers and seamen, accompa- 
nied by technicians and scientists, are 
going south for the winter. But they are 
going farther south than any Florida 
vacationer would care to travel. In a 
dozen U. S. Navy vessels steaming out 
of Norfolk, Va., and two Pacific coast 
ports, they are headed for the frozen 
Antarctic. 

Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
world-famous Antarctic explorer, will 
be in personal command of the expedi- 
tion, called “Operation High Jump.” 
The announcement of his new mission 
brings the handsome, adventurous ad. 
miral, now grey-haired and nearing 58, 
into the news_once more. 

In announcing Operation High Jump, 
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Navy spokesmen said its purpose was 
to train personnel and test equipment 
in frigid zones. Observers see two other 
purposes in the expedition. The first is 
to find out whether the Antarctic re- 
gions have any value to our defense pro- 
gram. The second is to strengthen our 
country’s claims to Antarctic territory. 
These claims have never been formally 
registered. 

What’s Behind It: The Antarctic is 
known to have rich, untapped mineral 
resources. Among these may be unra- 
nium, the raw material of atomic energy 
and now the world’s most sought-after 
mineral. Already, six nations are in the 
race to explore the icy mysteries of the 
Antarctic. 

A 30-man British expedition now oc- 
cupies the U. S. Little America base 
held in 1941 by the Byrd expedition. 
Both Argentina and Chile are- disput- 
ing a claim for the Antarctic’s Palmer 
Land. Norway and Britain have also 
claimed this area. Russian scientists 
are also in the southern polar region, 
carrying on scientific research. Opera- 
tion High Jump will put the U. S. back 
in. the race for the Antarctic’s hidden 
treasures and will establish possibly stra- 
tegic air and sea bases. 


New Republican Program 


What Happened: Republican leaders 
got down to brass tacks on the measures 
they will introduce in the 80th Congress. 
Representative Joseph W. Martin of 
Massachusetts, slated to be the new 
Speaker of the House, stated that the 
first task for the GOP-controlled Con- 
gress would be to cut income taxes by 
20 per cent. Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, who will probably head the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, predicted that 
the Federal budget for the year begin- 
ning next July 1 would be held down 
to $30,000,000,000. That is more than 
$10,000,000,000 less than the current 
budget. 

Representative John Taber of New 
York, chairman-to-be of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said that $3,- 
000,000,000 would be saved by elimi- 
nating about half of the 2,300,000 per- 
sons now on the Federal payroll. 

On the labor front Joseph H. Ball of 
Minnesota has prepared a bill to out- 
law the closed shop. At present, in com- 
panies where a union has a closed shop 
contract, only persons who are already 
members of that union can be hired. 

More details will be sketched iato 
this program when the Republican Na- 
tional Committee meets Dec. 5. Study 
groups of leading Republican congress- 
men are preparing recommendations for 
the regular Congressional committee. 

President Truman was busy drawing 
up his own legislative program. He will 
present it in his State of the Union mes- 
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Just before leaving on a new Antarctic trip, Rear Adm. R. E. Byrd points 
out his destination to Vice Adm. F. P. Sherman and Capt. R. H. Cruzen. 
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sage to the new Congress in January. 

What’s Behind It: The President of 
the United States usually draws up his 
legislative proposals in consultation with 
Congressional leaders. In turn, these 
leaders talk things over with the Presi- 
dent before introducing bills. Because 
they are controlled by different parties, 
the two branches of government are 
working on their own this time. But a 
deadlock is not inevitable if both sides 
use the “wisdom and restraint” called 
for by President Truman. 


Nobel Prizes Awarded 


What Happened: Americans won the 
1946 Nobel prizes for making the most 
valuable contributions for the “good of 
humanity” in the fields of peace, phys- 
ics, and chemistry. 

The Nobel Committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament decided that the per- 
sons who had done the most effective 
work toward preserving the peace of the 
world were Emily Greene Balch, 79, in- 
ternationally known economist, and Dr. 
John R. Mott, 81, evangelist, and long 
head of the Weerld Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A.s. The award honors Dr. Mott’s 
participation in five world church and 
missionary movements. Miss Balch, who 
is honorary president of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, has been a crusader for peace 
since 1918. 

The chemistry prize was divided 
among Dr, James B. Sumner of Cornell 
University, and Professors Wendell M. 
Stanley and John Howard Northrop of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. The chemists were recognized 
for their virus and enzyme research, 

Dr. Percy Williams Bridgman of Har- 
vard University won the Nobel physics 
prize for his study of atomspheric pres- 
sures. The literature prize went to Her- 
mann Hesse of Switzerland, a German- 
born novelist. 

What’s Behind It: These prizes were 
set up by Alfred Nobel, Swedish inven- 
tor. The awards to the six Americans 
set a record in the number of prizes to 
‘persons from one country. Each of the 
prizes amounts to about $33,700. 


Nobel Peace Prize Winners 
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Biggest Guest at Biggest Show 


Three more flags were raised at 
Flushing Meadows — the national stand- 
ards of Afghanistan, Iceland and Swed- 
en. The family of United Nations has 
now been increased from 51 to 54. 
These three countries have been elected 
to membership in the U.N. by unani- 
mous vote of the General Assembly. 

Five other nations — Albania, Ire- 
land, Outer Mongolia, Portugal and 
Trans-Jordan — have not fared so well. 
The Security Council failed last Aug- 
ust to approve their admission to the 











United Nations seal 


United Nations. [t was a two-way split. 
Russia opposed the admittance of Ire- 
land, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. The 
Western powers, then, refused to vote 
for the admission of Albania and Outer 
Mongolia, which are within the Soviet 
orbit. 

The issue was recently brought up 
before the General Assembly. The Po- 
litical and Security Committee decided 
to call upon the Security Council to re- 
consider the applicatiens for U.N. mem- 
bership of the five countries which the 
Council had previously rejected. (The 
Council’s “O.K.” is needed before a 
country can be admitted to the U.N.) 

The Slavic block, headed by Russia, 
abstained from yoting. Its argument was 
that applicants for membership to the 
United Nations should be judged on the 
basis of what they did or failed to do 
during World War II. 

The dominant issue at the General 
Assembly at present is still trusteeships. 
The United States had offered to waive 
her right to veto trusteeship agreements 
in which she was “directly concerned” — 
provided all other powers would do the 
same. This offer has now been flatly 
rejected by Russia. Soviet Ambassador 
Nicolai V. Novikov made it known that 
his government will not consent to give 
up its veto power over trusteeship agree- 
ments in which it is directly concerned. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Anybody Here Seen Falcon? Down in 
the waters of the South Pacific, there is 
an island which has been playing hide- 
and-seek. Falcon Island, which has sunk 
and risen twice in the last 52 years, has 
disappeared again. Volcanic eruptions 
will probably bring it to the surface 
again. 

You Can Find Anything m a Woman’s 


Pocketbook. “I didn’t buy this ticket 


today,” said the elderly lady when she 
handed her ticket to the railroad con- 
ductor. She wasn’t kidding. The ticket 
was dated September, 1898. But it got 
her from New Rochelle, N. Y., to Larch- 
mont. 

Simple as One, Two, Three: This 
story has set efficiency experts thinking: 
In Tokyo, a Japanese clerk, flicking the 
beads of the centuries-old abacus, easily 
won a mathematical speed test over an 
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American soldier operating a modern 
calculating machine. 

Everybody Wants to Get into the 
Act. Captain Henry J. Gaillard of the 
U. S. Army transportation ship FS343 
knows how to navigate on land as well 
as at Sea. He wanted to attend the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York, but the house was sold out. So he 
winked his nautical eye at the stage 
manager, and got himself a job for the 
night as an “extra” in the crowd scenes. 
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NOTE: In case anyone has forgotten who she 
was, Miss Clara Barton was a tiny, determined 
young woman when, during the War Between 
the States, she established the first field hos- 
pitals ever used by an American Army. Later, 
she spent years establishing the American 
Red Cross. Like Florence Nightingale, she is 
a sort of patron saint of the nursing profession. 


(Music: “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” . . . Fade into stamping of 
mules. . . . creaking of wagon harness. 

. . cracking of whips) 

Sam (Man’s voice-up): Whoa there! 
Stand still, can’t ye? Stubbornest mule 
in the United States Army, ye are! 
What say, George? 

Georce (ifan’s voice): We'll be 
rollin’ soon, I reckon, Sam. Never seen 
the wagons loaded quicker in my life! 
That fiv -toot female’s been down the 
line checking up goods and hustling 
around like she was a quartermaster in 
petticoats. Who is she anyway? 

Sam: Name’s Barton. Clara Barton. 
How come you dian’t know that? 

Georce (Grunts): Ye don’t get the 
news regular where I been lately. 

Sa:. (Laughs): Matter of fact, I was 
surprised to see you turn up so soon. 
I thought the Judge said... . 

Georce: Oh, they let me loose be- 
cause they needed drivers . . . good 
drivers for the army! But since when 
have female women got so much say-so 
about an army supply train? 

Sam: Well, they do say this Miss 
Barton’s quite a hand at getting sup- 


By Marion Wefer 


MISS BARTON’S 
IN CHARGE ‘ 


The muleskinners had a new boss, 
and they didn’t like it... 
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plies. Got a warehouse full down on 
Pennsylvania Avenue! 

Georce: But what’s she sashaying 
around here for? Land o’ Goshen! Us 
boys loaded wagons and druv’ ’em clear 
through the ruckus on the Peninsula 
without her telling us where to stow 
this and. that! (Mimics woman’s voice) 
“Keep this end up, please! It’s full of 
jars and bottles! Careful with those 
boxes! They’ve got lanterns in ’em!” 
(Natural voice) Doggone if she don’t 
know just what’s in every last one! 

Sam: Kind of competent she is. 
That’s why . . . but didn’t ye know... ? 

Greorce: Don’t know nothing but 
females out of place . . . they pester me! 
Why don’t she stay down at her ware- 
house and just hand over the supplies 
genteel and ladylike? 

Sam: Well, now, they tell me things 
was too slow moving for Miss Barton. 
She’s got ideas. .-. . 

Georce (Impatiently): So's _ this 
mule! Whoa there! 

Sam: Fellow told me she was at 
Antietam . . . whole three days she 
was ... fetching her supplies where 
they was needed most. 


rae ts 


GeorceE: That’s worse than teaching 
an army train how to load itself! Battle- 
field’s no place for a woman! 

Sam: They do say she made herself 
right useful, But, George, surely, ye 
know. . : 

GreorcE (Cracks whip): I know I'll 
be glad to be pulling out of here. Hot 
for October, ain’t it? Washington’s one 
of the hottest towns I know! 

Sam (Meaningly): It won’t be no 
cooler where we're heading, George! 
Word’s been passed they’re fighting at 
Harper's Ferry. 

GeorceE: Well, Sam, we've driven up 
to the-fighting line before. And got our 
wagons out again, too! But it’s not a 
job I hanker after. Not when all you 
carry is your whip! 

SaM: I know. It’s not like we was 
soldiers. 

GeorcE: Butchers, drovers, mule- 
breakers! That’s us! But nobody can 
teach us how to drivel! 

Sam: I’m driving ambulance, myself, 
this trip. Come the last in line, me 
and my passenger. 

Georce: Got your orders, did you? 
Who give ’em to you? Every time I ask 
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the boys who's in charge they start 
laughing . . . or cussing: Of course, I 
been away... 

Sam: I was right glad to see you 
back. I heard you was to be leader. 

Grorce: That so? 

Sam: Don’t know anyone I'd sooner 
follow. We been through things to- 

. gether nigh onto two years. 

Grorce: Thankee, Sam. Now per- 
haps you'll answer my question. 

Sam: Been trying to tell ye all along. 
Whoa, steady! 

Grorce: What ye “whoa-steadying” 
about? That mule’s standing like a 
monument. 

Sam: It ain’t the mule I’m talking to! 

GrorcE: Meaning? 

Sam: Meaning you shouldn’t take it 
hard, Be like me. Take things as they 
come and as.... 

Grorce: Come out with it, you mule- 
skinner! 

Sam: Well, George, we been driving 
together since they fired on Sumter, 
but this is the first time we're pulling 
out with a woman in charge! 

Grorce: No! Sam, you're lying! I 
vow I never. . . | No, it ain’t possible! 

Sam: Whoa, steady! 

Georce: But this here’s an Army 
train. No woman... 

Sam:* Quartermaster General Ruck- 
er’s orders, 

GrorceE: That five-foot female! You 
can’t tell me. . . ! I’m not driving lead 
for no woman! I'll break up the train! 
ra 

Sam: Hush! Here she comes now! 
Mind your tongue! Here she is! 

Crara Barton (Up): Leader, we 
will start now, please. It is two o'clock 
and everything is ready. Will you take 
your place? Driver! Your hand, please! 

Sam: Yes, Miss Barton. Up ye come! 
George, you heard the lady in charge. 

Georce: Sure ... sure. . . I heard 
a 

Ciara Barton: Then you will take 
the lead at once, please, and start driv- 
ing. 

Georce: Driving? Yes, Ill. . . I'll 
drive all right! But... 

Ciara Barton: We will follow. 

(Up quickly “Battle Hymn -of the 
Republic.” Fade into steady trot of 
mules, creaking of harness under) 

Ciara Barton: Our leader takes us 
at quite a pace, doesn’t he? 

Sam: Somethin’ must have got his 
dander up. You musn’t mind him, Ma’m. 
Afraid you'll find us a rough lot, Miss 
Barton. Us drivers and the soldiers . . . 

Crara Barton: My father was a 
soldier, Sam. When I was a little girl I 
used to listen breathlessly to his stories. 
He was a Captain. 

Sam: That so? Camp life and soldiers’ 
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ways ain’t just brand new to you then? 
Giddap! 

Ciara Barton: No. Nuw knowing 
what a soldier suffers ... wounds... 
. » thirst . . . my father told 
me all about it. A mouthful of dog flesh 
once saved him from starvation. He was 
glad to lap up the muddy water that 
oozed in a horse’s track one time when 
he lay wounded in a swamp! 

Sam: Sounds like what the boys have 
been going through in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy. 

Ciara Barton: Yes. I’ve been down 
at the docks when the transports 
brought them back. So slowly, Sam! So 
many left behind, dead and dying! 
(Very earnestly and indignantly) It’s 
not enough that they are cared for when 
they reach hospital in Washington. Re- 


* lief has to get to them on the field! It 


must! Wounded men can’t wait! 

Sam: Well, the army hasn't got 
around to studying it out, I reckon. In 
war you got fo figure about getting the 
cannon up, and the ammunition, and all 
ae 

Cxiara Barton: I know! I know! I’ve 
watched the wagon trains so often! 
Ammunition first, then food and cloth- 
ing for the well troops, last . . . hospital 
supplies!.And when there’s a battle on 
they may be two or three days coming 
up! 

Sam: I guess it’s got to be that way, 
Miss Barton. That’s . . . war. 

Ciara Barton: I made up my mind 
I'd get my supplies to the front along 
with the cannon! I begged the War 
Department to let me go! 

Sam: I see when you make up your 
mind things gets moving! Here we go! 
Six wagon train, six mules each, eight 
drivers and me and the ambulance, and 
General Rucker says we take your 
orders! 

Ciara Barton: I suppose the men 
didn’t like that. I know what people 
think . . . and say . . . about a woman 
pushing her way into camp... on the 
. unseemly. . . !” 

Sam: Well, now you'll own it’s. . 
just a mite unusual... . 

Ciara Barton (Earnestly): After 
Antietam it seems silly to mind it. I 
asked my father about it before I went. 
I found him ill, but he raised himself 
on his pillow to say, “Go, if it is your 
duty. I know soldiers and they will 
respect you and your errand!” 

Sam: Reckon he was right! Well, I 
vow! George is turning in to that left- 
hand field. Fixing to make camp al- 
ready, he is! 

Ciara Barton (Quickly): It’s much 
too early! Only four o'clock! 

Sam: The others, they're following 
George. 
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Ciara Barton: Please tell George tp — 
come here. Perhaps he has some reason, 

Sam: Perhaps he has. . . and it ain't — 
a good one. You want me to tell 
him. . . ? 

Cxara Barton: Just tell him to come 
here. 

Sam: All right, I'll fetch him. You 
just hold the reins. . 

Ciara Barton: Certainly. 

(Sound of jump to ground. Retreat- 
ing footsteps. Stamp of mule) 

Ciara Barton: Whoa, boy. Just 
edge over there and get that thistle. 
Live off the land like a good army mule, 

(Footsteps up) 

Ciara Barton: I don’t understand 
this. Leader! Do you intend to make 
camp at this hour? 

Georce (Sullenly): That’s what I’m 
planning. 

Ciara Barton: It is much too early. 

GerorceE: I reckon not. Me, I’m not 
going to drive in the night! 

Cxiara Barton: You can drive until 
night, however. Please do so. 

GeorcE: Turn out again? 

*Cxiara Barton: Exactly. 

Greorce: And keep on driving? 

Ciara BarTON: Yes. 

Georce: I been driving for the army 
for the past two years. Reckon I know 
what’s best. 

Ciara Barton: Then you know that 
in the army obedience is best. Surely 
two years would have taught you that. 
Please drive on at once. 

GeorcE: Just keep on driving? That's 
what you want? 

Ciara Barton: Yes. It would be 
best ‘to do so, Leader! 

Georce: All right, I'll drive! 

Ciara Barton: Thank you. We will 
follow. ; 

(Quickly, up, trot of mules and creak- 
ing of harness. Last bar of “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Fade to trot of mules 
under) 

Sam: Past sundown. George could 
make camp now and no mistake. 

Ciara Barton (Laughs): George 
does not mean to make camp for a 
while, I think. Let him drive. 

Sam: Don’t you want I should tell 
him to stop now? 

Crara Barton: No, no. Let him 
drive. 

(Up trot of mules and rolling of 
wagons. Under) 

Sam: Past eight o'clock. George has 
got his dander up. Id better . . . you 
see, I know him... 

Ciara Barton: Let him drive. We're 
all moving in the right direction. 

Sam (Chuckles): I reckon what | 
heard about you was true, Miss Barton. 

Ciara Barton: What was that? 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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(scx in England there lived a boy. He was from Shrop- 
shire, a country shire on the shores of the Severn River. 
We call him today “the Shropshire lad” and the kind of 
life he had is well known, although he is dead now. He died 
in 1936, but left the book of his life behind him. 

Turning its pages, we find written upon them many rec- 
ollections of happy days — of playing football “twice a week 
the winter through,” of ploughing the loamy English fur- 
rows, of wandering down a leaf-hung lane with his girl, of 

swimming naked where “the pools and rivers wash so clean.” 

He did a lot of rambling about, sometimes to places like 
Ludlow Fair, where he made very merry, sometimes to Lon- 
don, where he felt completely out of things and longed to 
be back in Shropshire again. Often he set out with no par- 
ticular destination in mind, merely wanting to look at cherry 
trees in bloom, to gather ferns and daffodils in the hills, or 
to wade the golden-sanded brooks of his homeland. Many a 
stroll he took “on moonlit heath and lonesome bank.” He 
was a thoughtful, brooding boy, although the vigorous life 
appealed to him too, and he spoke often of soldiers’ bravery 
and youths’ need for stern physical and mental activity. 

This was the brighter side to his existence. The darker 
cast a shadow over the rest, so that even in the midst of 
joy he stood aside to worry about future evils. He felt that 
an athlete who had died at the height of his fame was for- 
tunate in being thus able to avoid the years of public in- 
difference sure to come. Loveliness is something we should 
appropriate while we can, he thought, for death will soon 
take us all, Nature seemed to him a cruel and unreasoning 
force, and poor, weak man was “a stranger and afraid in a 
world I never made.” Even sweethearts could not be ex- 
pected to remain true. 

Yet he did not propose that we take our troubles lying 
down. “Bear them we can,” he said, “and if we can we must. 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale. . . .” 

Who was the Shropshire boy? He was the mouthpiece of 
a great English poet, Alfred Edward Housman (1859-1936), 
who wrote about him in his book of poems, A Shropshire 
Lad. A. E. Housman’s life contained a mystery: up until his 
eighteenth year he seemed warm, friendly, happy-natured. 
Eldest of seven children, he went to Bromsgrove School and 
from there to Oxford, At Oxford his pride suffered a major 
blow: he failed his honors examination and, as a conse- 
quence, was unable to secure appointment to a University 
teaching position. Instead, he worked for ten years as clerk 
in the Patent Office. 

Whether it was this failure which changed him, or whether 
some more intimate catastrophe occurred during those years, | 
must remain a matter of speculation. We do know, though, 
that the poet detached himself completely from his family 
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during his ten years’ clerkship. In 1892 he was made Pro- 
fessor of Latin at London’s University College. It was then 
that he put forth a tentative hand towards his brothets and 
sisters again, but he never regained his old easy-going, 
sociable manner. 

Laurence Housman, the poet’s younger brother and a 
celebrated literary figure in his own right, once quoted this 
paragraph of T. E. Lawrence’s: 


“There was my craving to be liked —so strong and 
nervous that never could I open myself friendly to 
another. The terror of failure in an effort so important 
made me shrink from trying. . . . There was a craving 
to be famous, and a horror of being known to like 
being known. Contempt for my passion for distinction 
made me refuse every offered honor. . . .” 


Beside this passage, Laurence Housman says, his brother 
wrote in the margin, “This is me.” 

A. E. Housman remained at University College for twenty 
years, then he moved on to Cambridge University, where 
he taught for twenty-five years more, until his death. He 
never married, had no close friends, and lived a life of the 
utmost reserve, 

Housman’s poetry, also, is the product of severe self-dis- 
cipline. It is fastidiously phrased, carefully composed, un- 
cluttered. You might cal] it tailored verse, for an exquisite 
simplicity characterizes each line. Housman was so stern a 
self-critic that he destroyed almost as many poems as he 
published. Twenty-six years separated his first book from 
his second. In all, only three slim volumes saw print. 

The following poem, eighteenth in the famous “Shrop- 
shire Lad” series, displays his classic purity and lyricism. 

There is also the characteristic Housman irony, which 
might seem only lightly humorous to those who read in- 
attentively. Perhaps it was his training in Latin scholarship 
(he is a recognized authority on Manilius) which taught 
Housman to aim for such perfection. 


Oh, when I was in love with you,* 
Then I was clean and brave, 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 


And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


* Reprinted by permission of Henry Holt and Company, from 


A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad. 












? U’ BETIMES, and with my salt ee] went down in the 

parlor and there got my boy and did beat him till 
I was faint to take breath two or three times. Yet for all I 
am afeared it will make the boy never the better, he is 


»” 


grown so hardened in his tricks. . 

Thus wrote Samuel Pepys in his secret diary, April 24, 
1663. Yet Pepys was not a cruel man. Far from it: Pepys 
was a softy. His name, which is pronounced “Peeps,” like a 
baby chick’s wistful cry, suits him admirably. It also has a 
peppy look about it, and that seems right too. 

Pepys lived two lives: one a dignified, stuffy career in 
various English government offices — Clerk of the Acts in 
the Navy Office, Clerk of the Privy Seal, Justice of the 
Peace, Secretary of the Admiralty — and the other a life full 
of bounce and vivacity. This second existence of his Pepys 
kept hidden, but after his death it was brought to light and 
the real Pepys was then revealed to us. 

Pepys flourished during the period of English history 
known as the Restoration. When Charles II, following the 
reign of Cromwell's Puritan party, was restored to the 
throne, English society became witty and wordly-wise again. 
Much that we know about these times we have learned 
from reading Pepys’ diary, for he set down minutely all 
that went on around him. 

The diary covers the years from 1660 to 1669, beginning 
with a long description of the ceremonies attending upon 
Charles II’s coronation. The great London fire, which swept 
the city in 1666, and the great plague of 1665 are other 
historic events that inspired our Restoration reporter. Pepys, 
if he were writing for the newspapers today, would be 
listed as a “human interest” journalist. The little, personal 
perplexities of life seemed to him most noteworthy. For ex- 
ample, during the fire, the poor pigeons wKich “were loth 
to leave their houses, but hovered about the windows and 
balconys till they burned their wings and fell down” won 
his tender sympathy. 

Perhaps of even greater interest than fires or coronations 
are the almost embarassingly honest things Pepys tells us 





about himself. This diary of his was not meant for public 
inspection. Pepys wrote it in a painstaking code — very 
secret, very fancy, with foreign words and phrases em- 
ployed now and then just to make the deciphering more 
difficult for any prying outsider. He had filled up six vol- 
umes before poor eyesight compelled him to stop. They 
were included among the wonderful books from Pepys’ 
large library, bequeathed to Magdalen College upon his 
death. Scholars spent years decoding them. 

Pepys recorded every thought, every feeling, every inci- 
dental observation. There are entries covering: what he had 
for breakfast, how his wife was doing her hair at the time, 
how much money he gave her for a new petticoat, what 
clothes he felt were becoming to him, how much he ad- 
mired the pretty new housemaid, who was in favor at court, 
what the king’s carriage looked like, who was the fairest 
actress of them all, what fpods seemed to him particularly 
tasty, what he thought of the music at such and such a con- 
cert, how much money he was earning, what Sunday’s ser- 
mon touched upon and whether or not he feared it was 
aimed at him, what he was going to do if his “boy” (serv- 
ant boy) didn’t mend his ways, how untidy his wife had 
become (but how proud it made him feel to go out with 
her, because she was so good-looking), how much he liked 
the theater, how he wished for a handsome nose to replace 
the overly-large one that blighted his profile, what sinful 
thoughts popped into his head from time to time. And so on. 

The card-playing, theater-going, partying, social life of 
his day is set down on the pages of this diary more clearly 
than conventional history could record it. 

With Pepys, historic events and tiny personal matters are 
equally important. Notice, in the following passage, how 
the hanging of a political prisoner — Major General Harri- 
son, who signed the death warrant for Charles I —is no 
more a matter of concern than the fact that he had oysters 
for luncheon afterwards: 

“October 18, 1660. I went out to Charing Cross, to see 
Major General Harrison hanged, drawn, and quartered; 
which was done there, he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. He was presently cut down, and 
his head and heart shown to the people, at which there was 
great shouts, Thus it was my chance to see the King be- 
headed at Whitehall, and to see the first blood shed in re- 
venge for the blood of the King at Charing Cross. From 
thence to my Lord’s, and took Captain Cuttance and Mr. 
Shaply to the Sun Tavern, and did give them some oysters. 
After that I went by water home, where I was angry with 
my wife for her things lying about, and in my passion kicked 
the little fine basket, which I bought her in Holland, and 
broke it, which troubled me after I had done it. Within all 
the afternoon, setting up shelves. .. . At night to bed.” 

Perhaps some of you who are keeping diaries these his- 
tory-making days will furnish future chroniclers with valu- 
able material. At any rate, if you are able to set down as 
much warmth of personality in your books as Pepys did in 
his, your diary will live for a long time. 
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A good diarist isa good reporter 


THE SECRETS OF A DIARY 
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sentence. He makes a statement and then, because 

there is more that must be told, he goes on and adds 
several more on the same subject. If you were to write in 
a letter, “This town is very quiet on a wet day,” neither you 
nor your correspondent would feel satisfied — unless you 
were both people of few words. Your point needs to be 
amplified with details and examples. And so you add: “Not 
many people are venturing out. Even the automobiles 
seem toned down until they purr along the street. The rain 
is like drums beating dully on the sodden lawn. It’s just the 
day we needed to quiet us after all our outdoor activity.” 

Whenever in this way you expand a single idea and make 
it limpidly complete, you find that you have written a para- 
graph. The sentence is the smallest unit for conveying 
thought; the paragraph —a series of closely related sen- 
tences — is the next larger unit. Like the sentence, it is com- 
plete in itself; a sort of miniature composition all about 
one thing. It has been called “a company in uniform, with 
an organization, a common purpose, and a captain.” 

The captain of the paragraph is the topic sentence, which 
is usually the opening sentence, It makes the keynote 
speech: “This town is very quiet on a wet day”; and the 
rest of the sentences reenforce it and end by presenting a 
solid, unified front to the reader. 

Contrast the paragraph above with this: “I am especially 
fond of tennis because there is so much exercise connected 
with it. At any time of the day or year I find tennis the 
sport I most enjoy. My ambition is to be able to serve and 
receive swiftly. I think a most tantalizing occurrence is to 
find yourself near the net with your opponent near the 
back, and to drop a ball just over the net, out of your oppo- 
nent’s reach, and then to find it to have landed out. I think 
it is very interesting to watch two good players in a set of 
singles.” ; 

Where is the solid, unified front? The paragraph is all 
about tennis, to be sure, but where is the main point? What 
is the topic sentence? What has the writer said? He has 
wandered all over the lot, and his paragraph is all loose 
ends, Try a paragraph of your own and see if you can’t do 
better than that. 

If you could unearth an old composition of a year or more 
ago, you might find that today you have so many more ideas 
on the subject that you want to write several more para- 
graphs, one for each new idea you have on your main sub- 
ject. You realize now that a full account — whether it is 
a narrative, a description, or an explanation — is made up of 


ee can a person do justice to any topic in a single 







... this is the paragraph; one sentence is captain 








“RA Company 


in Uniform” 


By Agnes N. Bass 


a succession of steps or sections, leading to a single goal. 

The Greeks made this succession of steps clear by draw- 
ing a short horizontal stroke below the beginning of the 
line in which a new development in the thought. occurs. 
They called this stroke a paragraph, which means literally 
“something drawn next to.” In the course of time the word 
came to mean the section of writing itself. Today we indent 
the first line of a new subdivision instead of underlining it. 

The topic sentence of each new paragraph should pro- 
claim the new idea about to be developed. In order to tie 
the new to the old, transition words like this, these, those, 
in addition, moreover, nevertheless are needed to carry the 
reader smoothly over the gap. 

In the past, the rule required that a paragraph must con- 
tain at least two sentences. Journalists have now thrown that 
rule overboard. Often in the best news stories we find one 
or more one-sentence paragraphs like these: 

“The super-carrier Midway, ‘highest-powered, most mas- 
sive man-of-war in the fleet, anchored in the North River 


‘off Ninety-second Street before 9 o’clock yesterday morning. 


“A few Riverside dog-walkers, a few upper-floor apart- 
ment dwellers, knots of drenched sailors, watched her ma- 
terialize out of down-river fog and rain blatting for clear 
headway. 

“Pygmy Navy gigs and fussy landing craft squired her to 
the mooring buoys, like so many excitable page-boys break- 
ing a lane for royalty. They snorted, shrilled and scolded 
when freighters came within a half-mile of the Midway.” 

These three short paragraphs would have been written 
as a single long one if the old rule were obeyed. Today a 
writer often strives to catch the public’s fleeting attention 
on the wing; he knows that the jolted subway reader would 
lose his place in a long unbroken stretch of print. The para- 
graphs above are all about one thing — the anchoring of a 
big ship; they follow one another logically; they don’t skip 
around. Only the indentation of paragraphs is new today; 
not the concerted development of thought. Therefore, you 
have more license now than in the past. But you experi- 
ment with one-sentence paragraphs, follow them soon with 
longer ones. You need them for variety, for depth, for 
rhythm, and for an attractive appearance on the page. 
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From the Playing-Field 


The Athlete: 

I was not meant to strain, gasp, 

breath-gone fall to sand; 

I was not meant to coordinate 

subtle sinew, put such into use; 

Or sink on sweaty blades, their wet- 
ness mingling 

with hot viscid salt-dew; 

Or place numb red hand on tired 
chest 

and feel the pound-suck-pound-suck- 

pound-suck of sap beneath thick flesh. 


I was not meant to leap, spin, 
All for some frail decided win 

of laurel_leaf; 

Nor was I built of strength 

to seize sewn cylinder, : »pty oval 
senselessly 


But I was made for ease concealed, 
Beneath the tall tight masonry 
of Egypt stone, 

Quiet, undisturbed, 

like sometime stil] unstirring Nile; 
Alone. 


The Poet: 
I was fashioned delicately. 
I should not have been. 
Was I modelled by soft unsteady 

hand 

so that these flanks are formless, 
this upper shape but coated marrow 
covered in its turn by milky paleness” 


And this is not God’s only gift to me— 

can it be?— 

this shiny silver lyre? 

] only pull the skinny strings 

to see the pretty motion 

and to hear the strange shimmering 
sounds. 


Rather was I intended to fling my 
limbs out to the sky’s extreme, 

In lyric Greece, in circle, to know 

my sockets ache with freedom, sport- 
delight. 

Or send a weighted disk into a cloud 
and burst a cloud, 

Throw my muscled nakedness into a 
perfect play: 

feeling the tingle of an athlete’s 
active health 

in every sun-bronzed body curve. 


Irving Portner, 16 
Harrison High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Many of Irving Portner’s rhymes are 
so subtly hidden that the ear hears 
them only as a singing overtone. 
They are unconventional rhymes, like 
the off-rhyme of “chest” and “flesh,” 


“paleness” and “formless.” What 
others can you find? Look for vowel 
repetition in his lines. Irving’s use 
of alliteration is unusual too. 


Story 


Three girls came down the street. 
They were evidently the products of 
our great American mass-production 
school system. They carried books. . . 
they wore similar clothes . . . they 
chattered . . . above all, they giggled. 
They were three healthy, abnormally 
normal, typical American school girls. 

The girl on this end was short, and 
the girl on that end was short. The girl 
in the middle was distinctive: she was 
tall. 

They followed a beaten track, one 
which they could have followed while 
blindfolded and spun to confusion. 
They invaded a soda-counter, seized 
tables with piles of books as standards, 
and behaved, on the whole, perfectly- 
normally-wild. A grand total of-twenty 
cents was put out for the refreshing 
pause, with small additional amounts 
for the cause of the noise machine in 
the corner. 

In spite of the chaos of noise, it was 
obviously a. moment for conversation. 
These mass-production creatures were 
capable of peculiar eloquence on two 
particular subjects: Clothes and Boys. 
Today it was Boys. 

They had no argument, as it was 
agreed that Boys were pleasing. How- 
ever, today they had a problem. The 
girl in the middle, an angular creature 


Scholastic welcomes original writing by all high school students, the 
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best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a‘self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


with no-color hair, had a Boyfriend. It 
was a thing to be extremely proud of. 
The girl on this end, who had a longer 
mane of brown hair and a more subtle 
form, was decisive. Boys should be 
treated roughly and never taken seri- 
ously. The girl on that end, a chubby 
child yet, with southern brown eyes, 
melted. She believed in warmth and 
unabashed adoration. Naturally, the 
angular one was confused. 

The sweaters and skirts dispersed. 
Our angular friend wandered home- 
ward ... she had a date . . , she must 
set her mane in wistful twists of rag. 
Though the curl was a momentary 
thing, it was her dedication to Boy. 
This art of going with a young man 
was new and rather bewildering to her. 
She had no little methods of interpret- 
ing his thoughts, nor had she any 
pretty, pouty little ways. When she was 
angry, she was proud and sulien. When 
she was sorry, she was too stiff to 
unbend. And when she was happy, she 
was open and gay and talkative. 

The Boy himself was a wonderful 
thing. He was tall and too sure of 
himself, but wise enough not to be 
ridiculous or awkward, He was not 
particularly honest with her. 

Girl wound her no-color hair into 
small tight knots — her sacrificial duty 
to the god-Boy — and tied a glorified 
rag over the fearful mess, thus giving 
herself a lumpy appearance. Delving 
into the sanctified portions of her closet, 
she produced an amazing article —a 
copy of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. This was 
Girl’s secret, her sin before the shrine 
of Sinatra, a profanity upon the juke- 
box altar. She ran, guilty, from the 
house and hid in her apple tree, 
whispering “how do I love thee” to an 
imaginary Boy. She knew better, she 
must have known by then, that Boy 
would never understand her love. 

The song, “Boy is Coming, Boy is 
Coming, Boy is Coming,” sang in her 
heart when she set the table, when she 
made the coffee, when she played with 
the food, when she dried the plates. 
The words gained momentum while she 
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put the things away; and when she ran 
up the stairs they raeed frighteningly, 
“BoY is COming Boy Is CoMinG boY is 
CoMinGboYisCoMinG. . . .” She dressed 
once, carefully. Then she dressed all 
over again, With wet palms she untied 
the rags and prayed for curls. The shiny, 
no-color hair slipped limply into her 
fingers, paused, then fell straight. It is 
a tragedy only to be known by lank- 
haired women. 

She was ready; her socks were whole 
and clean, her handkerchief tucked into 
her coat pocket, her hair clean and 
straight, her arm equipped with every 
loanable bracelet among the Girlfriends. 
She was. prepared for Boy. 

The song, “Boy is coming,” turned 
into a maddening bolero and pounded, 
“BOYISCOMINGBOYISCOMINGBOY 
ISCOMING” and she ran for the drink 
of water... the hair . . . the other 
hankie. Finally, she sought the blessed 
telephone with Girlfriend at the other 
end. First she called the brown-eyed 
child, and Child comforted her and 
made excuses for Boy. Boy was not to 
be blamed; he was detained by Things 
—he would be sorry. Girl felt relieved. 
Ske called Long Brown Mane, and was 
bitterly assailed for having had so much 
confidence in Boy. Brown Mane assured 
her that Boy was making a fool of her. 
Girl hung up. The bolero of BOYBOY- 
BOY beat at her chest, at her temples, 
at her heart. She waited. She trusted. 

Then they fell, every one of her 
hopes. She knew, she fought against 
knowing, but still she knew. 

Boy wasn’t coming, ever. 
Kate Anderson, 18 


Deep River (Conn.) High School 
Teacher, Richard K. Morris 


Kate Anderson says that “Story” 
is an allegory. We think this sketch 
of hers has more of the characteris- 
tics of a satire. Such phrases as “ab- 
normally normal” and “perfectly- 
normally-wild” imply, to our mind, 
disapproval on the author’s part. She 
seems to us to be describing, with a 
delightful tongue-in-cheek serious- 
ness, a way of life familiar to us all. 

Would this composition seem as 
amusing as it does if Kate had made 
characters instead of abstractions 
out of her personages? Do you like 
her expressive use of capital letters? 
What about the ending — did it sad- 
den you, or did you consider it as 
part of the story’s satirical pattern? 

Kate’s is a kind satire, for she 
treats Girl’s problems sympathet- 
ically. Notice especially the realistic 
description of Girl’s date-prepara- 
tions. 


1946 


Miss Barton 
(Concluded) 


Sam: Fellow told me you was once a 
schoolmarm down in Jersey, and you 
had a most uncommon knack of han- 
dling ornery young ’uns! 

Ciara Barton (Laughing): Well, 
I’ve taught school ever since I was six- 
teen. I only hope my pupils learned as 
much from me as I did from them! 

Sam: I take it they learned all right! 
George knew better than to go agin 
your orders when you says “Drive!” So 
you're just letting him drive the mean- 
ness out of him and then, . . . Whoa, 
there! He’s turning in to camp. And 
about time! 

Ciara Barton (Contentedly): Nine 
o'clock. We’ve come a good long way. 
The men will want their suppers. 

Sam: Reckon they will. Got eight 
days’ rations in their feed boxes. Now 
I'll build you a camp fire soon as I 
can fetch some fence rails. Gets cold 
after sundown, don’t it? What’s that 
you're fetching out? 

Ciara Barton (Clattering of ket- 
tles): Coffee pot, my camp kettle, 
dishes. . . . You build the fire and I'll 
have a hot supper for the men by the 
time they’re through taking care of the 
mules. 

Sam: Why, Ma’m, they ain’t expect- 
ing that! Land, we all been eating cold 
victuals for the last two years we was 
driving for the army! 

Ciara Barton: Then you'll relish a 
change. Hurry with the fence rails, Sam! 

Sam: But, Ma’m, they don’t deserve 
it! Acting up and driving like all 
possessed! 

Ciara Barton: Sam! You wouldn't 
disobey your officer in charge? 

Sam (Laughs): No, Sir, Miss Barton! 

(Music . . . “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground” . . . one verse and chorus 
fade to clatter of dishes and hum of 
talking men under) 

Ciara Barton (Up): Another cup 
of coffee, George? 

GeorcE: Thankee, don’t care if I do. 

(Sound of pouring coffee) 

Ciara Barton: More of the stew? 

Ist Driver: Well, Ma’m,- you 
wouldn’t want to waste it. 

Ciara BARTON: Dear me, no! Not in 
wartime! And you? 

2np Driver: Please, Ma’m. 

Ciara Barton (Scrape of kettle with 
spoon): Now I see the bottom of the 
kettle. Sam, do*have this last bit! 

Sam: If you say so. It’s right tasty, 
ain’t it, George? You’d drive a long way 
before you'd find better. 

GeorceE (Gruffly): Suppose you drop 
talking of driving when we're being 


treated like the General and his staff. 
I'd kind of like to forget driving! 

(Music . . . “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground” . . . chorus . . . Fade to 
clatter of dishes . . . out cold) 

Cxiara Barton: There’s the last dish 
washed, Sam. Don’t you think the men 
might like to come back to the fire? 
There’s a good bed of coals still and it’s 
cold tonight. Do call them. 

Sam: Why, I think they're a-coming 
up now, Miss Barton. Yes. George first, ~ 
as usual, Looks like they got something 
to say. 

(Footsteps of group of eight) 

Ciara Barton: Well, George! Gen- 
tlemen! I was just asking Sam to call 
you back to the fire. I think we can 
expect frost tonight, don’t you? 

Grorce: Could be, Ma’m. But we 
didn’t come to talk about the weather, 
nor yet to warm us at your fire. We 
come... we come... to tell you we're 
ashamed of ourselves. Just plain 
ashamed. Me the most, I reckon. I 
started ‘em. We . . . we never seen a 
wagon train in charge of a woman be- 
fore and we... well, we didn’t know 
what to make of it, We didn’t like the 
idea nohow. We thought we'd break it 
up and so we been contrary all day. 
We come to beg your pardon. 

Ciara Barton: I see. 

GrorceE: You treated us like gentle- 
men. You give us the best meal we’ve 
had in two years. We’re sorry we acted 
up. You won't have no more trouble 
with us. 

Ciara Barton: Thank you. Now that 
we understand each other better we'll 
work together and share together as 
comrades’ should, There’s a heavy task 
ahead of us. Let’s think of that first. As 
for my being a woman... well. . . 
you will get accustomed to that! Good- 
night, gentlemen! 

(Chorus of mixed voices of drivers 
. . . Goodnight, Ma’m! Goodnight! 

(Under, chorus, “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground” ... Fade... out cold) 

Sam (Up): Six months we drove 
together for Miss Barton. We went 
through frost and snow and march and 
camp and battle. We worked together, 
like she said, and nursed the sick, 
dressed the wounded, soothed the dying 
and buried the dead. George, he drove 
the lead team, but one day George says 
to me, he says, 

Grorce (Up): Me the leader? No, 
it’s this way. She may be riding at the 
tail end with you in the ambulance, 
Sam, but Miss Barton, she leads! We 
follow. (Pause) And, Sam, me 

Sam: Yes, George? 

Georce: There ain’t a General in the 
army that I’d rather follow! 

(Music up quickly .. . “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” . . . Swell to finish) 
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WORDS TO FIT 


All but one of the words in the 
columns below have homes in the blank 
spaces of the sentences. The statements 


are inspired wi “Miss Barton’s in 
Charge.” 
a. food e. drover 
. quartermaster f. humanitarian 
. martinet g. whips 


h. ammunition 


b 
c 
d. female 
1 


. Miss Barton’s deep compassion for 
the wounded made her a 
2. The soldiers’ attitude toward mes 
dling women made them refer to Miss 
Barton as a 
3. George stated that no one could 
teach a about driving mules. 











ee 


Sharpen your wits... 


4. The _______ is responsible for an 
army’s supplies. 
5. The drivers. were armed with 


Pa 6L6hLhLlUhrh OO, 
battlefield before other supplies. 

7. Miss Barton’s father was once 
forced to use dog flesh as 


JANGLING JINGLE 


Transportation has changed a lot 
since the Civil War. The following lop- 
sided limerick may shéw you that you’re 
a poet and don’t know it. The right 


vehicle —a two-word affair -- finishes 
the last line. When you've got. those, 
it should be easy to rhyme the other two 
blanks. The missing word in the first 
line means “winnings,” and the second 
line is easy. 

A quartermaster, eager for his Army’s 


“Supplies must go forwall 
‘through winds and 

His train of thought 

Would have come to naught 
But for the long-tongued 


Said, 








(an You 
1 head? 


RE you a skeptic? The dictionary de- 
fines skeptic as “a person who ques- 
tions the truth of theories or apparent 
facts; a doubter.” You may think this 
sounds somewhat unpleasant, but when 
applied to your active reading and alert 
thinking — it is a very healthy state of 
mind. 

There is no piece of writing, large or 
small, which lacks a “unifying idea” or 
“central theme,” or just plain “message.” 
This theme or idea gives writing co- 
hesion. It is the duty of the writer to 
make his message convincing. He must 
sell you on it, even if he has to “hyp- 
notize” you with the persuasive printed 
word. J. Donald Adams described this 
state of affairs neatly in the New York 
Times Book Review: 

“All our lives most of us, and perhaps 
most of all those in whom the habit of 
reading is ingrained, have to guard and 
fight against that strange mesmerism 
which is resident in print. Statements 
that have the peculiar sanction of type, 
and which, if orally made, we would 
brush away like a buzzing fly, often 
seceive our respectful attention merely 
because they have achieved the spuri- 
ous dignity of print. Sometimes I think 
the best we can get from a formal edu- 
cation is the inflexible habit of examin- 
ing every new fact and every new 











conclusion drawn from fact, warily from 
top to toe. An education, however con- 
ducted, that neglects the skeptical ap- 
proach, is no education at all. And if 
the wisdom of the world is in books, 
so, too, is a vast amount of nonsense.” 

You as a reader owe yourself skillful 
analysis and interpretation of what you 
read. You must decide first on the unify- 
ing idea or theme of whatever you read. 

Keep that statement by Mr. Adams in 
mind while giving your skepticism a 
workout on the following quotations 
from an editorial in the Sept. 18, 1946 
New York Herald Tribune: 

“Among the griefs which confront the 
American people as they scan each 
day’s news it is shocking to consider 
how many are self-inflicted. 

“Certainly, in their own land, Amer- 
icans have the materials for comfort 
and prosperity. There are some real 
shortages — housing is. the most serious 
and stubborn — but there is no need 
for each Amé€rican to wrestle desper- 
ately with his fellows for bare sub- 
sistence and shelter, as is true in so 
many parts of the world. The economic 
struggle in the United States is, rather, 
a race for a little extra share, a race 


which has thus far resulted in lowering, - 


rather than raising,~the standard of 
community living, in producing paper 
wealth rather than the real - wealth 
which this nation can provide so bounti- 


‘fully for its citizens. 


“For some days now the wealth of 
America has been unable to affect the 
destinies of the world. It has been 
stopped at the shoreline, hemmed in 
by a struggle over seamen’s wages. And, 
at the same time, the moral influence 
of America, its diplomatic prestige, the 
pressure of its will upon the wills of 
other states have been stalemated by a 
domestic political tangle that would be 
ludicrous if its import were not so 
extremely serious. Somewhere within 


SENIOR 


the complex machinery of personalities 
and policies which make up the Dem- 
ocratic party and the national adminis- 
tration some gears failed to mesh.” 

Choose the phrase that most nearly 
expresses your reaction to the following 
questions, 

1. The main theme of the editorial is 
(a) Americans are on the brink of*an 
industrial war; (b) the Democratic 
party is responsible for all recent na- 
tional shortages; (c) Americans have 
the resources and “know-how” to solve 
their domestic difficulties if they will; 
(d) our domestic tangles are weakening 
our prestige abroad. 

2. If you agree with the editorial’s 
premise, do you do so because (a) you 
think the present Administration is in- 
adequate; .(b) you fear your countrymen 
are wasting valuable time and strength 
in bickering; (c) you think domestic 
troubles are of no consequence com- 
pared to foreign troubles; (d) only do- 
mestic security will promote foreign 
security. 

3. If you disagree, is it because (a) 
you think the article is really a political 
attack; (b) nothing is so important as 
our domestic affairs; (c) our difficulties 
are insoluble because we lack unity in 
times of peace; (d) you don’t think the 
Administration is mainly responsible for 
tangled national affairs. 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


Give the old thinking cap a good 
shake and brushing. December brings 
us BETHLEHEM STAR as the word-of- 

_the-month, and your first step, os 
usual, is to break it down and chop 
it up into as many words as possible. 
With a little persuasion, it can be 
made to yield such obvious ones as 
bet, hem, tar, heel, and letter. You 
can do better and go 
try. A little effort on this account will 
bring you many happy returns! 
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“Frank Wineguard.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“A hundred and eighty-five West 
Fifty-fifth Street.” 

“What is your business?” : 
Hello, 


“'m stage manager for 
America.” 

“You were the employer ot James 
Dawle?” 


“In a way. We both worked for Mr. 
Bender, the producer, but I have charge 
backstage.” 

“Did you know Theodore Robel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was he in your company, too?” 

“No, sir. I met him when we started 
rehearsals. That was about three months 
ago, in June. We sent out a call for 
midgets and he and Jimmy showed up 
together, with a lot of others. Robel was 
too big for us. I didn’t see him again un- 
til we broke into their room Tuesday.” 

“You discovered their bodies?” 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Pike, there, was with 
me. 

“You found them both dead?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did you happen to be over in 
Jersey City?” 

“Well, I'd called up his house at cur- 
tain time Monday night when I found 
Jimmy hadn’t shown up for the per- 
formance. Mrs. Pike told me they were 
both out, and I asked her to have either 
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By Marc Connelly 


Second growth is a tragedy to a midget 


as Theodore Robel well knew 


INQUEST 


Jimmy or Robel call me when they came 
in. Then Mrs. Pike called me Tuesday 
morning and said she tried to get into 
the room but she’d found the door was 
bolted. She said all her other roomers 
were out and she was alone and scared. 

‘Td kind of suspected something 
might be wrong. So I said to wait and 
I'd come over. Then I took the tube 
over and got there about noon Then 
we went up and I broke down the 
door.” 

“Did you see this knife there?” 

“Yes, sir. It was on the floor, about a 
toot from Jimmy.” 

“You say you suspected something 
was wrong. What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean I felt something might have 
happened to Jimmy. Nothing like this, 
of course. But I knew he'd been feeling 
very depressed lately, and I knew Robel 
wasn’t helping to cheer him up any ” 

“You mean that they had had quar- 
rels?”” 

“No, sir. They just both had the 
blues, Robel had had them for a long 
time. Robel was Jimmy’s brother-in-law. 
He’d married Jimmy’s sister—she was a 
midget, too—about five years ago, but 
she died a year or so later. Jimmy had 
been living with him after the sister 
died and he and Robel took a room in 
Mrs. Pike’s house together.” 

“How did you learn this?” 

“Jimmy and I were pretty friendly at 
the theater. He was a nice little fellow 
and_ seemed grateful that I'd given him 
his job. We'd only needed one midget 
for an Oriental scene in the second act 
and the agencies had sent about fifteen. 
Mr. Gehring, the director, told me to 
pick one of them as he was busy and I 
picked Jimmy because he was the lit- 
tlest. 
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“After 1 got to know him he told me 
how glad he was Id given him the job. 
He hadn’t worked for nearly a year. He 
wasn't little enough to be a featured 
midget with circuses or in museums so 
he had to take whatever came along. 
Anyway, we got to be friendly and he 
used to tell me about his brother-in- 
law and all.” 

“He never suggested that there might 
be ill-feeling between him and his 
brother-in-law?” 

“No, sir. | don’t imagine he’d ever 
had any words at all with Robel.. As a 
matter of fact from what I could gather 
I guess Jimmy had quite a lot of affec- 
tion for him and he certainly did every- 
thing he could to help him. Robel was a 
lot worse off than Jimmy. Robe] hadn’t 
worked for a couple of years and Jimmy 
practically supported him. He used to 
tell me how Robel had been sunk ever 
since he got his late growth.” 

“His what?” 

“His late growth. | heard it happens 
among midgets often, but Jimmy told 
me about it first. Usually a midget will 
stay as long as he lives at whatever 
height he reaches when he’s fourteen or 
fifteen, but every now and then one of 
them starts growing again just before 
he’s thirty, and he can grow a foot or 
even more in a couple of years. Then 
he stops growing for good. But of course 
he don’t look so much like a midget. 
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“That’s what had happened to Robel 
about three years ago. Of course he had 
trouble getting jobs and it hit him hard. 

“From what Jimmy told me and from 
what Mrs. Pike says, I guess he used to 
talk about it all the time. Robel used 
to come over and see his agent in New 
York twice a week, but there was never 
anything for him. Then he’d go back to 
Jersey City. Most of the week he lived 
alone because after the show started 
Jimmy often stayed in New York with 
a cousin or somebody. 

“Lately Robel hadn’t been coming 
over to New York at all. But every 
Saturday night Jimmy would go over 
to Jersey City and stay till Monday 
with him, trying to cheer him up. Every 
Sunday they’d take a walk and go to a 
movie. I guess as they walked along 
the street Robel realized most ‘lie dif- 
ference in their heights. And I guess 
that’s why they’re both dead now.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, as I told you, Jimmy would 
try to sympathize with Robel and cheer 
him up. He and Robel both realized 
that Jimmy was working and support- 
ing them and that Jimmy would prob- 
ably keep right on working, according 
to the ordinary breaks of the game, 
while Robel would always be too big. 
It simply preyed on Robel’s mind. 

“And then three weeks ago Monday 
Jimmy thought he saw the ax fall. 

“I was standing outside the stage 
door—it. was about seven-thirty—and 
Jimmy came down the alley. He looked 
down in the mouth, which I thought 
was strange seeing that he usually used 
to come in swinging his little cane and 
looking pretty cheerful. I said, ‘How 
are you feeling, Jimmy?’ and he said, 
T don’t icel so good, Mr. Wineguard.’ 
So I said, ‘Why what’s the matter, 
Jimmy?” I could see there was really 
something the matter with him. 

“Tm getting scared,’ he said, and I 
says, “Why?” 

“Tm starting to grow again,’ he says. 
He said it the way you'd say you just 
feund out you had some disease that 
was going to kill you in a week. 

“*Why, you're crazy, Jimmy,’ I says. 
‘You ain’t growing.’ 

“Yes, I am,’ he says. ‘I’m thirty-one 
and it’s that late growth like my brother- 
in-law has. My father had it, but his 
people had money, so it didn’t make 
much difference to him. It’s different 
with me. I’ve got to keep working.’ 

“He went on like that for a while 
and then I tried to kid him out of it. 

“You look all right to me,’ I said. 
‘How tall have you been all along?” 

“*Thirty-seven inches,’ he says. So 
I says, ‘Come on into the prop-room 
and I'll measure you.’ 

“He backed away from me. ‘No,’ he 
says, ‘I don’t want to know how much 
it is.’ Then he went up to the dressing- 
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was stagecraftstruck early in life. His 
first professional experience was as 
lyric-writer for a show which failed 
quickly, but he was so fascinated by 
footlights and grease paint that he 
stayed on in New York, leaving his 
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room before I could argue with him. 

“All week he looked awful sunk. 
When he showed up the next Monday 
evening he looked almost white. 

“I grabbed him as he was starting 
upstairs to make up. 

“Come on out of it,’ I says. I thought 
he’d make a break and try to get away 
from me, but. he didn’t. He just sort 
of smiled as if I didn’t understand. 
Finally he says, ‘It ain’t any use, Mr. 
Wineguard.’ 

“ ‘Listen,’ I says, ‘you've been over 
with that brother-in-law of yours, 
haven’t you?’ He said yes, he had. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘that’s what’s bothering 
you. From what you tell me about him 
he’s talked about his own tough luck 
so much that he’s given you the willies, 
too. Stay away from him the end of this 
week.’ 

“He stood there for a second with- 
out saying anything. Then he says, “That 
wouldn’t do any good. He’s all alone 
over there and he needs company. Any- 
way, it’s all up with me, I guess. I’ve 
grown nearly twc inches already.’ 

“I looked at him. He was pretty pa- 
thetic, but outside of that there wasn’t 
any change in him that I could see. 

“I says, ‘Have you been measured?” 
He said he hadn't. Then I said, ‘Then 
how do you know? Your clothes fit you 
all right, except your pants, and as a 
matter of fact they seem a little 
longer.’ 

“‘T fixed my suspenders and let them’ 
down a lot farther,’ he says. “Besides 
they were always a little too big.’ 


“‘Let’s make sure,’ I says. Tll get a 


yard-stick and we'll make sure.’ 

“But I guess he was too scared to 
face things. He wouldn’t do it. 

“He managed to dodge me all week. 
Then, last Saturday night, -I ran into 
him as I was leaving the theater. I 
asked him if he felt any better. 

“‘T feel all right,’ he says. He really 
looked scared to death. 

“That’s the last time I saw him be- 
tore I went over to Jersey City after 
Mrs. Pike phoned me Tuesday.” 

“Patrolman Gorlitz has testified that 


the bodies were in opposite ends of the . 


room when he arrived. They were in 
that position when yov forced open 
the door?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The medical examiner has testified 
that they were both dead of knife 
wounds, apparently from the same 
knife. Would you assume the knife had 
fallen from Dawle’s hand as he fell?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has it been your purpose to suggest 
that both men were driven to despon- 
dency by a fear of lack of employment 
for Dawle, and that they might have 
committed suicide?” 

“No, sir. I don’t think anything of 
the kind.” 

“What-do you mean?” 

“Well, when Mrs. Pike and I went 
in the room and I got a look at the 
knife, I said to Mrs. Pike that that was 
a funny kind of a knife for them to 
have in the room. You can see it’s a 
kind of a butcher knife. Then Mrs. Pike 
told me it was one that she’d missed 
from her kitchen a few weeks before. 
She’d never thought either Robel or 
Jimmy had taken it. It struck me as 
funny Robel or Jimmy had stolen it, 
too. Then I put two and two togther 
and found out what really happened. 
Have you got the little broken cane 
that was lying on the bed?” 

“Is this it?” } 

“Yes, sir. Well, I'd never been con- 
vinced by Jimmy that he was really 
growing. So when Mrs. Pike told me 
about the knife I started figuring. I 
figured that about five minutes before 
that knife came into play Jimmy must 
have found it, probably by accident.” 

“Why by accident?” 

“Because Robel had gone a little 
crazy, I guess. He’d stolen it and kept 
it hidden from Jimmy. And when 
Jimmy found it he wondered what 
Robel had been doing with it. Then 
Robel wouldn’t tell him and Jimmy 
found out for himself. Or maybe Robel 
did tell him. Anyway, Jimmy looked at 
the cane. It’ was the one he always 
carried. He saw where, when Jimmy 
wasn’t looking, Robel had been cutting 


little pieces off the end of it.” 


Reprinted by permission of the author. | 
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of the $100 winners will also get national 









recognition — because grand prize entries are re- 


produced in full color on 300,000 big Ingersoll 


calendars for distribution to schools, libraries, 


magazine and newspaper offices, radio stations, 


and young people’s clubs all over the country! 
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ONDER Ace 


THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 








MEN, WHEN LIGHT L NIPKOW, NOBODY DENIES 
CERTAIN METALS, SCANNING DISC WORKS WITH 
1S A REACTION 1UM TO SEND ELECTRICAL 











PROFESSOR 


PLANS ARE FOR 
a y BS THAT WILL PIC 


ELECTRONIC TUBE : : IMAGE, AUTOM 
coun O° F: : 4 SCAN Ano T 


MORE. 





YOU KNOW MORE THAN 
YOUR TEACHER, KEEP AT IT. 





WONDERFUL. YOUR 
vesiad : ELECTRONIC TELEVISION 1S 
MY IMAGE rae { MUCH BETTER THAN 


OISSECTOR BROUGHT 3 e 
THAT DOLLAR SIGN ' ‘ ’ oe , SABCHANICAL SCANNING, 


TO you / 


THERE'S STILi 
MUCH TO DO. 


WELL BACK YOUR WORK, 
FARNSWORTH, THE DOLLAR 
SIGN (S CERTAINLY SUGGESTIVE. 

















baal EVISION HAS ALSO BEEN USED TO FLY AIRPLANES BY REMOTE CONTROL 
Drawn by Charles P. Beck 
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Chemist... 


The Story of 
Dr. A; E. Schubert 
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In 1942 Gene Schubert came to the 
General Electric Research Laboratory 
as a chemical engineer. He contributed 
to the development of G-E Permafil, a 
new type of synthetic resin which has led 
to a unique type of insulating material, 
and was in charge of the pilot plant 
which was set up for the production of 
such materials during the war. 

Now, four years later, he is in charge 
of all chemical engineering activity in 
the Research Laboratory; he supervises 
projects going on in the silicone fields, 
in the rocket fuel fields, and may soon be 
working on projects in the brand new 
field of nucleonics. 

His work is is the engineering side of 
chemical reactions. It is called process 
development—the study dPhow to obtain 
higher yields of chemicals, better prod- 
ucts, at lower costs. In his work with 
tocket fuels he is interested in how they 
are made and how to make them more 
effective rather than in their use. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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After attending the Jr. College of Kansas City, he went to 
the U. of Illinois for two more years and received a B.S. 
degree. This was followed by Master's and Doctor's degree 
from Pennsylvania State College. 
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Gene worked summers 
in Kansas City as an 
office boy. This experi- 
ence—running errands, 
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‘all \ 
observing business \y Ss 
methods, doing some ~~ ‘ 
bookkeeping—gave 
him a knowledge and 
appreciation of how 
business operates. 





Gene was an active member in fraternities and honorary 
societies. Now at 31 he is using his knowledge of working 
with others to help him do a good job as a leader in his 
work at the Research Laboratory. 
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OU certainly can’t say that teen- 

agers aren't receiving attention 
these days! Latest spotlight to be 
turned on young people’s affairs is It’s 
Up to Youth (MBS, Wednesdays, 8:30 
p.m., E. S. T.). 


Each program features a_ short 


dramatization of some question which 
directly concerns young people. Then 
four teen-age guests “spark” the show 
with a talk-fest about the problem at 
hand. Discussions range from everyday 
situations involving families, friends, 
and dates to issues of nationwide im- 
portance, such as juvenile delinquency. 
Frank opinions and practical solutions 
are the rule. Though none of these 
sessions has developed into a free-for- 
all, very often the fellows disagree with 
the girls; other times all of the partici- 
pants openly criticize the behavior of 
the boy or girl in the dramatization. 

Originally broadcast from New York, 











Valuable awards worth winning =in the 
Wood Classification 
- of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 


% 8 Delta Lathes 
%*% 8 Delta Circular Saws 
% 8 Delta Scroll Saws 


%& 24 Delta Buffer and ° 
Grinding Heads 


Wouldn’t it be great, if you won a 
brand-new Delta Power Tool! 

If you are in the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades, you are eligible to try. Simply 
enter a project of yours — in which 
the major material is wood — in the 
Wood Classification of the Scholastic 





Industrial Arts Competition.. 

You may participate in one of these 
three groups: (1) Carving .,. (2) Fur- 
niture Making ... (3) Pattern Making. 
There are no entry-fees or charges of 
any kind, 

Ask your shop teacher for the official 
rules booklet containing detailed 
instructions. 

Then start working on your entry. It 
may earn you the thrill and distinction 
of winning a swell Delta Power Tool! 


Delta Manufacturing Division 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


8-30 








the program is now touring the 

to present a cross-section of the opin, 
ions of young people in various 

Shows have already been b 
from Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Oim 
cinnati, and Baltimore. 


New Workshop Series 


It’s not often that radio listenere have, 
a chance to write the broadcasts that 
will later be beamed into their h 
But that’s exactly the set-up of World 
Security. Workshop, a new series pre 
sented by the American Broadoast. 
ing Company (Thursdays, 10 p.m, 
E. S. T.), in cooperation with Amer 
icans United for World Government 
a non-partisan organization. 

First Workshop broadcast was on 
November 14th, and the series will con- 
tinue for thirteen weeks. Its aim is to 
dramatize the need and opportunities 
for world peace and security. Worki 








on the premise that such ideas should 


come from all the people, ABC and 
Americans United have invited ama- 
teur and professional writers through- 
out the country to submit scripts. That 
means businessmen, writers, house 
wives, college students — and you. And 
here’s the pay-off: $250 will go to the 
writer of each of the thirteen scripts 
accepted for broadcasting. 
Considering all the talent it’s enlist. 
ing, the Workshop should make good 
radio listening. If you'd like to try your 
hand at a script of your own, write to 
Americans United (1860 Broadway, 
New York 28, N. Y.) for the rules, 


“Tt op Ten” Favorites 


The latest Hooper ratings show that 
most of radio’s favorites are “holding 
their own” in popularity polls. Here are 
the “top ten”: 

(1) Fibber McGee and Molly, (2) 
Charlie McCarthy, (3) Bob Hope, (4) 
Bing Crosby, (5) Fred Allen, (6) 
Walter Winchell, (7) Red Skelton, 
(8) Lux Radio Theater, (9) Jack 
Benny, (10) Fitch Bandwagon. 
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Foul-Shot Artist 


ketball!” That was the cry that 

greeted Harold “Bunny” Levitt 
when he tried out for his neighborhood 
team about twelve years ago. 

And no wonder. Bunny was just a 
little over five feet. Everyone told him 
he was too short to play against the 
giants that dominated the game. 

That set Bunny thinking. At the rate 
he was going he knew it would take 
fifty years before he’d reach average 
height. So something else had to be 
done. 

Glancing through the sports pages 
that evening, he saw a story about a 
team that had been beaten despite the 
fact that they had scored more field 
goals than their opponents. They had 
lost because they were able to sink only 
four of twenty foul attempts. 

That gave Bunny an idea. He decided 
to become a free-throw artist. From that 
day on he began shooting 1,000 fouls a 


‘He look who wants to play bas- 


y: 

One day he started counting those he 
made. When he dropped in 100 without 
a miss, he scooped up the ball and 
dashed off to the gym where he had 
received his first setback. 

Singling out the coach he asked, 
“Aren't many games won from the foul 
line?” 

The puzzled coach answered, “Yes. 
So what?” 

Bunny went on, “Well, I can make 
100 without a miss.” A chorus of laughs 
greeted his remark. 

So Bunny started throwing them in. 
When he passed the fifty mark, the 
coach’s eyes started popping. All in all, 
Bunny swished 225 fouls in a row 
through the cords. 

He was made. Shortly afterward he 
was signed up as an exhibition artist 


“Bunny” Levitt 


with the Chicago All-Stars. A few 
months later he made John (Strange As 
It Seems) Hix and Bob (Believe It or 
Not) Ripley sit up and take notice. He 
set a new world’s free throw record of 
499 free throws in a row! That day he 
shot fouls for seven and a half hours 
and missed only two of 87! tries, 
The famous pro team, the Globe Trot- 
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ters, then grabbed him. From 1936 to 
1939 he toured the world with them, 
offering $1,000 to anyone who could 
beat him from the foul line. 

Nobody collected. Bunny shot ‘em 
al] ways — standing, sitting, even back- 
wards over his head. It made no differ- 
ence. He rarely missed. 

After leaving the Trotters, Bunny 
went to work for the Converse Rubber 
Co. And he’s still with them. Nowadays 
he travels al] over the land, giving bas- 
ketball clinics. He demonstrates and ex- 
plains the entire game. But it’s his free 
Pri: exhibitions that everybody waits 
or. 

— Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 











“BOY, IS IT EVER FUN— 






Ash leacher — 


about the Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards, sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 
azine and Aluminum Company of 
America. Get into this competition. 

Here’s your chance to make some 
really beautiful things in the most 
modern of metals—aluminum. Learn to 
work with it now, and you will be able 
to make good use of your knowledge 
when you are through school. 

Aluminum is easy to work and shape 
into many useful and artistic articles. 
Your choice of projects is wide because 
of the many forms in which alumintam 
is available—and because aluminum 
lends itself to every metal-working 
method. You'll enjoy making things of 
aluminum. 

Tell your teacher you'd like to get into 
this competition. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


making things of ALUMINUM 


for this competition” 








396 Cash thuwards 
for ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
im Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards 


GROUP i—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10;nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ii—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; nine 
Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP Ili—High Schools offering 
more than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, write: Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., ew York 17, N. Y. 
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Ammiversary 


RY of the Annual rm, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS 


MORE THAN 9,000 NATIONAL AND REGIONAL AWARDS FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS; 60 SCHOLARSHIPS VALUED AT $20,000. 


FINE ARTS 


Oil painting 

Finger painting 

Water color and tempera 

Crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels 

Drawing ink, black 

Drawing ink, colored 

Pictorial interpretation of Preservation of Wild Life 
(any medium) 

Cartoons 

Pencil drawing 

Linoleum block printing 

Prints 

General design 

Costume design 

Fashion Illustration . 

Posters and advertising art 

Sculpture 

Ceramics 

Textile decoration | 

Handcraft 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Wood— 
* Carving 
Furniture making 
*« Pattern making 
Metals— 
*« Copper 
Brass 
x Aluminum 
Hand tools (bar stock) 
Mechanical Drawing— 
* Working drawings 
Machine and machine parts 
* . Architectural drawing 
Printing— 
« Single impression letter press 
° Letter press, two or more colors 
« Posters 
Model Building— 
x Aircraft 


Miscellaneous models 


NATIONAL SPONSORS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF N. Y. 
THE BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 
COLLIER’S MAGAZINE AWARD 

HIGGINS INK CO., Inc. 

THE C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DELTA MFG. DIV. ROCKWELL MFG. CO. 
PARK INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


THE U. S. TIME CORP. (Special Ingersoll Art Calendar Award) 
For Details See Rules Booklets 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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¥¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE (A Bing 

Crosby Prod. Produced and 
M directed by E. Sutherland. 

Released by United Artists.) 


This semi-classic folk tale has again 
been made into a movie. Richard Nor- 
ris is cast as Abie Levy, a Jewish boy 
who marries Rosemary Murphy, an 
Jrish-Catholic girl. Bright-eyed Joanne 
- Dru (Dick Haymes’ wife) is cast as 
Rosemary. The plot rollicks around the 
difficulties that ensue when the couple 
try to explain their marriage to Abie’s 
proud Jewish father (Michael Chekov) 
and Rosemary’s blustering Irish pop 
(J. M. Kerrigan). 

In a light-hearted manner, the film 
ridicules foolish race prejudices. How- 
ever, in its effort to be genial, the 
film fails to sustain one mood. The 
broadly comic manner makes several 
tragic scenes seem ridiculous. 


NOCTURNE (RKO. Produced 
Ww by Joan Harrison. Directed by 
Edwin L. Marin.) 


In this melodrama the murder is 
solved by tough-guy George Raft. Raft 
is cast as a home-loving cop named 
Joe. And as a law-abiding citizen, Raft 
proves just as indestructible as usual 
in his various underworld roles of the 
past. He plays Lt. Joe Warne with the 
deadpan doggedness that Dick Powell 
and Humphrey Bogart so admire. 

The complications in the story derive 
from the murder of a song writer. If 
youre addicted to such sordid in- 
trigues, you'll find the clues are more 
logical and the solution more plausible 
than in most dramas of this type. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN (A 
Hunt Stromberg Production. 
Produced by Jack Chertok. 
Directed by Edgar Ulmer. Re- 
leased by United Artists.) 


If you had the misfortune to expose 
yourself last year to the film version of 
Ben Ames Williams’ story, Leave Her 
to Heaven, you can skip The Strange 
Woman. Based on another of author 
Williams’ drug store novels, that is the 
same tale” of a black-souled lady who 
poisons everything she touches and 
causes the death of every other person 
she meets. 

After one reel of Hedy Lamarr as 


the “strange woman,” you'll know her 
for the vicious character she is. And it’s 
a little dull and depressing to follow 
her activities for two hours. 


THE TIME, THE PLACE, THE 

GIRL (Warne: Brothers-First 
National. Produced by A. Gott- 

lieb. Directed by D. Butler.) 


It will be a waste of your time to 
take your girl to the place where this 
film is being shown. It’s the old, old 
story of a concert singer who falls for 
a night-club crooner. 

Technicolor in its early Jays was the 
sign of a “special” production. But 
color must have become very inexpen- 
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sive to account for plastering it over 
the stale and corny antics of Dennis 
Morgan and Jack Carson in this musical. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Abie’s Irish Rose. “The 
Strange Woman. “““Sister Kenny. ““The - 
Killers. ““Notorious. “Notorious Gentle- 
man. ““Cloak and Dagger. “Angel on 
My Shoulder. ““Two Years Before the 
Mast. ““Deception. “““Brief Encounter. 
verHenry V. “The Dark Mirror. 

Comedy: “Margie. “““Caesar and 
Cleopatra. “White Tie and Tails. 

Mystery: ““Nocturne. * 

Musical: “The° Time, The Place, The 
Girl. “Blue Skies. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 











WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 


extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the Ist prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10. . . for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . 


- - « for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 





2 
Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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CAN YOU USE 
$25! $15! $10! 


You have a chance to 
win a prize in 


FINGER 
PAINTING 


GENERAL 
DESIGN 


Do you have your heart set on a bicycle, skates, 
a new dress or suit? A Scholastic Award in 
easy-to-do Finger Painting or General Design 
offers you many chances fo win cash prizes. «nd 
the honor you receive may have an important 
effect on your future. Ask your teacher how to 
get started. 


These Finer Gold Medal Products 
Help Produce Better Results 


You'll find inspiration and help in the brilliant, 
even-fiowing cciors of Artista Tempera, Water 
Colors and Powder Paint; Crayola, Perma and 
Besco Crayons, Shaw Finger Paint, and Gold 
Medal Colored Chalk Crayons. Send today for 
FREE Booklet “S.A.,” a helpful guide in using 
these and other Gold Medal art prodvets. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New Y 
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‘Twas the night before Christmas 
And Susie “went mad” 

Wrapping presents for family, 
For friends, and The Lad. 


The twine was all knotted. 
The stickers weren’t there. 

Bud had used all the tissue. 
“Twas a gruesome affair. 


But if you know Susie like we know 
Susie, you'd know that the chaos was 
all Susie’s fault Susie is a Leave-It-To- 
The-Last-Minute Gal. So she spends 
Christmas Eve in a fit of temper while 
her friends are off caroling, tree-trim- 
ming, or sleigh riding. 

Now it’s possible to forget that your 
Sunday School teacher’s birthday comes 
on February 5th or that your book re- 
port is due the last Thursday in the 
month, But it’s not possible to forget 
that St. Nick pulls his chimney act on 
December 25th. From December Ist on, 
the coming festivities — Christmas cards, 
Christmas presents, Christmas parties, 
etc. — occupy a big chunk of your mind. 
Instead of day-dreaming about that long 
Vacation, why not start your Christmas 
fun now? Here are a few suggestions in 
answer to some Christmas queries. 


Q. What do you think about send- 
ing Christmas cards? Is it necessary? If 
so, how can you cut down on the cost? 


A. Sending Christmas cards isn’t a 
necessity; it’s a thoughtful, friendly ges- 
ture. Like anything else, it can be over- 
done. If it becomes a chore or a fever- 
ish effort to send as many cards as Mary 





Jo Jones sends, then the custom loses its 


(xk (Foes 
BOY dates GIRL 








meaning. Your time could be spent in 
better ways and your money could be 
given to some worthy charity. 

As for sending cards to a few friends 
for whom your sentiment is warm and 
genuine — we're all for it. You can shout 
“Merry Christmas” to the kids you see 
at school. But the friends you met at 
camp or those who live in another town 
would appreciate your greetings by 
card. Take time out to write a personal 
message on the back of your card, and 
the gesture will represent more than a 
few cents’ investment on your part. 

The best way we know to cut down 
on the cost of Christmas cards is to make 
them yourself. Cleverness counts more 
than costliness. 

Your hand-made Christmas cards can 
be simple or fancy. Pen and ink sketches 
touched up with water color will do the 
trick, Or you may prefer to cut out a 
design in colored paper and mount that 
on paper of another color. 

Try cutting a stencil out of cardboard. 
Your design might be a wreath, sleigh 
bells, a Christmas tree, or a fat cherub. 
When the design is cut, lay the stencil 
over plain paper and paint or spray 
water color over the cut-out portions. 


This is a slick system if you’re interested ° 


in mass production. With a stencil you 
can cut out a dozen cards in a minute. 
If you’ve a steady hand, you might 
try a block print. In fancy stationery 
stores hand-made block prints are 
among the most expensive card’ you can 
buy. But they’re not hard to make. You 
simply carve your design into a lino- 
leum block or a wood block. Then you 


roll block. printing ink over the design 
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and stamp the design on cards. If you've 
never tried making a block print, your 
art teacher will probably be glad to 
demonstrate how it’s done. 

Perhaps you're ‘a whiz with a camera. 
The cost of ordering Christmas cards 
made from one of your favorite “snaps” 
is becoming more and more reasonable. 
Why not get the family together this 
Sunday and photograph your Christmas 
card? You can-mount your own snaps 
in folders if you don’t want a photog- 
rapher to make up your cards. 

Smart gals and guys who “make their 
own” don’t wait until Christmas Eve to 
turn out thirty cards. They’re making 
them now. Instead of doodling hearts 
and airplanes over your history notes, 
why don’t you push your pencil into a 
little Yuletide designing? Put your in- 
spiration on paper tonight. 


Q. Have you any suggestions for in- 
teresting ways to wrap up Christmas 
packages? 


A. Although the “wrappings” were 
the villain in our jingle about Susie, 
they shouldn’t be any problem at all. 
But buy the paper, twine, and stickers 
you expect to need now, instead of hav- 
ing to chase down to the drugstore 
Christmas Eve. 

If you want something new and dif- 
ferent, wrap your presents in news- 
papers. (We know someone who did 
last year.) Choose a page, such as the 
Classified Ads, that has an all-over de- 
sign of print — and no headlines, Cut 
the sheet to size, and tie the package 
with a bright red or shiny black cello- 
phane ribbon. If yeu’d like a little more 
dash and drama, use a page with head- 
lines. You can also fit the paper to the 
person—the comics for. your kid 
brother, the football page fer Dad, etc. 

Or for that “mighty special” package 
—if you make a block print design for 
Christmas cards, try printing your card 
design in an all-over pattern on a large 
sheet of paper. 

Incidentally, there’s an art to wrap- 
ping a package so that it doesn’t look 
like a be-ribboned sack of beans. If you 
aren’t a square knot expert, drop into 
the gift-wrapping department of your 
nearest department store and take a 
free lesson. 

If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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BATTERIES 
give more 


bright light longer 


Compare... the bright light service of 


three leading batteries: 

















VERY BRIGHT 
LIGHT 
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These results of vital service tests* prove that Bright Star batteries give 
you more bright light longer than the two other leading brands tested. 
Insist on the best — it’s Bright Star by test! 

*Chart based on laboratory tests conducted under government standards. 








Famous Since 1909 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 








Truthful 

The gentleman stopped to talk to the 
small girl on the sidewalk who was 
making mud pies. 

“My word,” he exclaimed, “you're 
pretty dirty, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “But I’m prettier 
clean.” ‘ 
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triple reservoir PENS 
for lettering 


Write tor Speedball Charts on pen lettering 
include 6*in stamps to cover mailing’ 


HUNT PEN Co. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 

“Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- 
gists. Buy today! ° 
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Careers in | 
Railroading 


By Franklin R. Zeran 
Vocational Editor 


Y far the largest railway system in 
the world is the American sys- 
tem. It comprises several hundred sepa- 
rate railway properties. These prop- 
erties range from roads with only a few 
miles of track — and_run by a few men 
operating a few locomotives and cars — 
to huge systems with thousands of miles 
of tracks and great quantities of equip- 
ment. One and one-half million men 
and women are engaged in this industry 
(including the Railway Express Agency 
and the Pullman Company). Normal 
personnel replacement is about 1,000 a 
month. Today the 300,000 men who 
went into the armed services are being 
returned to employment in preference 
to newcomers. 


Up from the Ranks 


Railroading offers a career as sub- 
stantial, secure, and challenging as that 
of any American industry. Consequently 
there are usually more applicants than 
jobs. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s employment classification lists 
128 general railroad employment groups, 
some with sub-classifications. Tradi- 
tionally promotion is from within the 
ranks and, with few exceptions, all 
start at the bottom in some department. 
The seniority system is firmly estab- 
lished. 

College training is required for many 
higher bracket positions; actual experi- 
ence is also essential. Some roads have 
apprentice systems, recruiting young 
men from their employees’ families and 
from qualified graduates of engineering 
and technical schools. It is doubtful if 
any other industrial or commercial en- 
terprise requires such a wide range of 
technical and skilled workers, 


Departmental Organization 


The typical railroad organization 
comprises eight major departments: 
executive, operating, engineering and 
maintenance, mechanical, traffic, law, 
accounting, and purchasing and stores. 

Clerical, stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and messenger openings are possible in 
the executive department, which is 
headed by men of long experience, 
training, and proved ability. Almost in- 
variably executives have come up 
through the ranks. 

The operating department is the larg- 


.| est. It mans and runs trains and the 


freight and passenger stations, and op- 


‘tion of American Railroads. Free. é 











erates the yards. Trainmasters, dispatch- 
ers, station agents, locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors, brakemen, flagmen, 


and all trainmen report to their divi- on 
sion superintendent in a highly organ- - 
ized operating system. onthe 

The engineering department is re- ; 
ponsible for construction and mainte- onl 


nance of roadway, tracks, yards, bridges, 
station and shop buildings, coaling and list 
water stations, etc. 


Maintenance of rolling stock (loco- T om 
motive, passenger cars, freight cars, and ~ , 
work equipment) and operation of lo- A ¥ 
comotive car shops is classed as mechan- | val J 
ical. While some roads actually build " 
their own cars, all maintain shops for . rr 
repair. Shop forces include foremen, ori 8 
machinists, boilermakers, patternmakers, Ws ' 
blacksmiths, draftsmen, etc. d . 

The traffic department is the sales pes ‘4 
department, soliciting freight and pas- - 
senger business, making rates, and pre- JASOI 
paring schedules and time tables. B 

The law and accounting departments vi, , 
are manned by experts in these fields. hag - 
Receipts and disbursements, auditing ii mm 
accounts and vouchers, issuing pay- a 
checks compiling statistics, rendering a 
bills, preparing annual reports, etc., pro- § (inclu 
vide employment for large numbers of tl 
qualified bookeepers and accountants. vided : 

Thousands of different items must be « , 
purchased, stored, distributed, and kept ’ a 
in stock — the responsibility of the pur- ois 
chasing and stores division. Includ 

Jobs for Women _ 
: F with ' 
There was a time when railroading Ruste 


was almost exclusively a man’s business, 
Today approximately 120,000 va 
hold positions in secretarial and cle: 
capacity in nearly all divisions. They 
work in the traffic department, as sta 
tion agents, telegraph operators, time 
keepers, car tracers, rate clerks, crew 
callers, baggage handlers, commission 
agents, tariff compilers, even track la 
borers. Many executive jobs are held by 
women. 














Reading List 

The Human Side of Railroading, Carlton 
J. Corliss, Association of American 
roads, Transportation Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. Free. 

Women Take Over Many Railway Jobt 
in Wartime, Carlton J. Corliss, Association 
of American Railroads. Free. : 

Want a Railroad Job? Murray Davig, 
reprint from “American Legion Magazine, — 
Association of American Railroads. Free. — 

Job Opportunities on the Railroads, Joh 
J. Pelley, reprint from “Future,” Associa 
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+ + Best. t4Good.  +Save Your Money. 


LONG about now, you ought to be 

checking off names on your Christ- 
mas gift list. Betwixt inflation and Dad 
-who never says what he wants — you 
may feel uninspired about the annual 
shopping spree. We suggest records as 
the answer to any problems on your 


list. 


Nine out of ten people like music. . 


True, there’s a world of difference be- 
tween the brand of blues Slim likes and 
Aunt Jo’s preference for opera. But your 
local disc shop stocks recordings to suit 
a dozen different tastes. The next time 
you tangle with a problem on your 
Christmas list, make his music. 

Watch Sharps and Flats this week 
and next for good buys among current 
recordings. 


JASON IS A JAZZ FAN 


#Bunk Johnson Hot Jazz Album 
(Victor). Jason will like this only if he 
has an historical interest in jazz. Sixty- 
six-year-old Bunk is the father of jazz 
trumpet playing. The story of his life 
(included in the album) is almost the 


' story of jazz. The album proves that 


Bunk, recently “rediscovered” and pro- 
vided with store teeth and a new trum- 
pet, is still going strong. Unfortunately, 
the men he’s teamed with don’t seem 
able to play without making mistakes. 
Included are: When the Saints Go 
Marching In, Snag It, A Closer Walk 
with Thee, High Society, Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball, Sister Kate, One Sweet 





Letter from You, and Franklin Street 
Blues. 

#Ain't That Just Like a Woman 
and If It’s Love You Want, Baby, That's 
Me (Decca). Louis Jordan and his Tym- 
pany Five. A solid combo, featuring 
piano. 

##H#After Hours (Victor). Erskine 
Hawkins and Orch. Originally issued by 
Bluebird, this tune is slow in tempo, 
and beautiful in its technique and clar- 
ity. Features Avery Parrish on piano. 
#H#It's Full or It Ain't No Good, the 
B-side, spots solos by various brasses. 
Not up to the A-side. 

++ Wrong Neighborhood (Capitol). 
Cootie Williams and Orch. Race blues 
with vocal by Bob Merrill. B-side, Let’s 
Do the Whole Thing or Nothing At All, 
is a repetitious rhythmic blues, sung by 
Cootie. Both sides are noisy and spot- 
ted with growling trumpet. 


MAKE MAGGIE’S FOLK MUSIC 


#Women Blues (Disc). If Mag- 
gie liked Josh White’s Outskirts of Town 
and I Left a Good Deal in Mobile, she 
should like this album of four blues 
numbers: Dupree, Baby, Baby, Mean 
Mistreatin’ Woman, and the classic Miss 
Otis Regrets. The White guitar puts a 
steady beat in the accompaniment. 
Josh’s voice can sound as smooth as oil, 
but this time it has to compete with 
rough surfaces. 

#Ballads from the Dust Bowl 
(Disc). Woody Guthrie accompanies 
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himself on guitar and harmonica while 
he sings an album of songs that tell the 
story of the Dust Bow! migrants. Woody 
is well qualified to sing the music of 
these folks, for he has traveled with 
them and shared their hardships, In 
his drawling, rough-timbered voice, 
Woody sings: Pastures of Plenty, Hard 
Traveling, Rambling Blues, When the 
Curfew Blows, Talking Columbia Blues, 
and My New Found Land. 


CYNTHIA LIKES IT CLASSICAL 


#+H#Bach's Three Part Inventions 
(Disc), by Erno Balogh. If Cynthia’s a 
connoisseur of the classics, she’ll treasure 
these fifteen miniature masterpieces of 
design and detail. Mr. Balogh’s last al- 
bum of Bach (Two Part Inventions) was 
voted one of the ten best of 1945; this is 
equally good. 

+ + Mozart's Concerto in E-Flat Ma- 
jor (Columbia). Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin, duo-pianists with the Robin 
Dell Orchestra, conducted by Mitrop- 
oulgs. Nice clear recording of one of 
Mozart’s most lyrical concertos. For our 
taste, the duo-pianists play with more 
technical excellence than feeling. 

#+HHTchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
5 (Victor). Koussevitzky and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This much-record- 
ed favorite among symphonies is always 
a good place for those who've just ac- 
quired a taste for symphony music to 
put down the needle. And this new re- 
cording by the Bostonian group is one 
of the best ever. A frequently-played 
symphony is often performed in a hack- 
neyed manner because a conductor 
loses his enthusiasm for discovering the 
composer's intention. Koussevitzky’s 
reading here is inspired, exciting, and 
very good Tchaikovsky. 

(Watch next week’s column for swing, 
vocal, and juvenile suggestions. ) 








WIN! 


- GIFTS 











STUDENTS! 


Here’s Your Chance to 


- CASH PRIZES 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


in the HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


sponsored for 18 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


For full contest information, ask your art teacher or write to 
SCHOLASTIC © 220 East 42nd St., New York City 17 


following fields: 


1. Freehand Drawing in colored inks. 
2. Freehand Drawing in black inks. 


3. Cartooning. 


4. Mechanical Drawing.* 
*Auxiliary prize awarded for drawings completed with Higgins Ink. 


Entries will be exhibited and valu- 
able additional prizes awarded 

~ é pays THE INTERNATIONAL 
sponsor, perhaps in your city. 


‘HIGGINS INk CO. INC. 


271 NINTH STREET. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 





Junior and Senior High Scheel Stedents 
may enter classroom work done in drawing ink in any of the 








STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 
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STAMPS 100 YEARS OLD 


It is now 106 years since the world’s first stamp 
was issued. Every collector should have at least a 
few stamps 100 years old or nearly so, but have 

ou? Probably not because most early ee oP 
oo d to get and are therefore not often offered. 

Nevertheless, we have pr > a selection of 
12 all 19th nery | stamps. old, everyone of 
them, even if not fully 100 years we id. We will send 
these for only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. 

Write for um today, and kindly state whether 
approvals shall consist of United States or foreign 
stamps, or both. 

APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP CCMPANY 


268 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 605 


Wow! 





V1 $10.00 WORTH OF 





FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
What a treasure Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
sae oot Sere 


samanroun Sv. STAMP Co., <a 12, Jamestown, New York 


[STAMPS VALUED UP TO 50_& 75 EACH | 
Socal 





_STAME 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, ma MAINE 





ZOWIE-E-E! ‘A BARRE 





Bacd:: ONLY A D 


TES STAMPS. 











POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


covering entire World, contains 36,00C Illustrated, 
Seott’s 1947 Standerd $6.00 Cata- 
logues 4 a ny entire ed te a 


eants for Foreign Approval: 
PLYMOUTH Dept A 96, Bell’ California 














WEIRD i> STAMPS AND MONEY 
Lot includes Indo Airmail (showing captured war 
planes by {pe Greenland, I Coast, 50-yr.- 
old Porto and, Senegal, itorial 
Kestral = Philippines Seabee samme. 
and Benuine bank note, ete, ALL ONLY 10c to 
1 3. RD, P. ©. Box 107-8. Northridge, Cal. 





ABSOLUTELY FREE 
irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 
129-A William Street, New York City 


ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR includin PRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with approvals. 


LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.$.A., N. ¥. C. 8 





RAYMAX, 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the ~igntiest 





DIFFERENT Stamps including Commemo- 
ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, etc. Only 


ll Is: 3c to Approval Buyers. We buy coilections. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


GIGANTIC GRAB BAG — 10 Cents TRepticanrs. 
gk irreplaceable items, odds and 
alike, but all guaranteed ‘te catal over Wyo\tro ba Sota 
, over 
price, ps Ke " Two MINT “SETS. 
ly So write iy? Yours Today 
| St., Rochester 5, N. Y. 





WILLIAM a THIEM, 41003 





PITCAIRN MUTINY STAMP! Also Fabulous b nwo g 
Sword and Shield, Schooner, Pirate Maw Kiwi, 
Russian Music, Swedish Commemorative and others. 
This outstanding packet given free for only 3c 


to — applicants. 
tamp Company . $, Lakewood, New York 


loneal $6.00 Stamp Album— 


‘withdrew their troops. 





Egypt's Flag Flies _ 
Over Citadel of Cairo 


To celebrate the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from Cairo’s historic Citadel 
in July, 1946, the Egyptian government 
has issued a commemorative postage 
stamp. Of 10 milliemes denomination, 
the stamp is brown and green in color. 
It bears a picture of the Citadel. Be- 
hind the Citadel flies the Egyptian flag 
with its crescent and three stars. On the 
left is a picture of King Farouk, of 
Egypt. 

The Citadel is southeast of the mod- 
ern city of Cairo, on the banks of the 
Nile. From the top of the Citadel the 
entire city of Cairo and surrounding 
territory can be seen. 

Construction of the Citadel was 
started about the year 1000 by Salah 
E] Din. It became the home of Selim I, 
Turkish ruler who conquered Egypt in 
1517. Later it was the home of the 
Turkish Pasha sent to rule Egypt. 

When the French entered Egypt they 
occupied the Citadel. After their de- 
parture, an Arabian adventurer, Mo- 
hammed Ali, was made pasha. Under 
his kind and clever rule new palaces 
and government buildings were erected 
in the Citadel. It became again the 
center of all the splendor of the Egyp- 
tian court. 





Egypt's New Stamp 


When the Arabi Pasha rebellion took 
place in 1882, British and Turkish 
troops marched into the Citadel. 

British officials said that they would 
hold the Citadel only for a short time. 
Despite repeated efforts on the part of 
Egyptian officials to get the British to 
leave the Citadel, they did not do so. 
Finally, in July, 1946, the British hauled 
down their flag from the Citadel and 


Today the flag of Egypt has taken 
its place permanently atop the Citadel. 





For Your sey 


When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic zines come stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word rovals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
stamps or eg you een, for in advance, © 

selection of other stam ps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you ry any of the “approval” stamps, 
~ a wh te ‘or them and return the ones you 
f° pw. Hye, donot, Intend Yo 


Please Remit 

Hollywood studios are pretty hard- 
ened to receiving amateur manuscripts, 
always described by the authors a5 
being the most. colossal stories sings 
“Birth of a Nation.” But a few weeks 
ago, Officials of one studio threw up 
their hands and decided now theyd 
seen everything. Some genius sent in a 
script marked with a C.O.D. charge 
of. $5,000. This Week 


Be It Ever So Humble 

A broker, newly moved to the rural 
community, ordered an elaborate, pre- 
fabricated chicken house. Receiving 
word that it had arrived, he set out 
with a truck and houseman to bring it 
home. 

No one was about when he finally 
located the railway station, but there 
was the chicken house. They soon had 
it loaded on the truck and were on their 
way. 

Half a mile up the road they passed 
a little man in blue, with “Station Mas- 


ter” written on his cap. He took one 


look, shouted wildly for them to stop. 
“Watcha think you've got on that 
truck?” he asked. 
_ “Why, my new chicken coop,” said 
the broker. . 

- “Chicken coop, heck,” shouted the 
official. “That’s Gribsby Junction!” 

Tracks 





Quality Photo Finishing At 
These Low Prices! 6 Offers! 
11] Any 6 to 16 exp roll d ped, with 
1 print of each good negative—2. 
2 sets of prints from same rol 


50_prints from your negotives, 4 te size 
116—2 ae weed vy a . Smoil- 
me 


er quan © ah 
prints from your negotives— 




















2] 8 ro rat cake 
b 35 mm. up to size 120 A ae Time 
x 4%”). 
**King-size"’ 
a Cy eoch. 
EE — Handy Filmail-a-tainers. Send fer 
your's today! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
We Pay Return Postage 
BRIDGEPORT FILM STUDIOS 

i 

















= “oy a 
promt, being crab 1 fo, write peer a "ad 
envelope in which you you return . 


SENIORS! 


Sell your clasemates A: "eo Most Beautiful 
and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS 


40 PER CENT COMMISSION 


Not ordinary graduation cards, but something 
‘new and original. They outsel! all others. 


Free cards and sample kit. Write to: 


PRINTCRAFT 1425 £. ELM STREET 


CHICAGO @ 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
ACADEMY. 


of 
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These Foolish Things 


A certain New York elevator operator 
in an office building on lower Broadway 
was fed up with answering foolish 
questions. One day, while his car was 
waiting on the street floor for a load of 





passengers, a middle-aged woman 
mshed up and asked: “Is this car go- 
ing up?” 

The operator shook his head sadly. 
“No, Ma’am,” he said. “This is a cross- 


town car.” 
Coronet 


Tasty Mess 


A house-to-house salesman rang the 
bell of a cheap-looking apartment. As 
the door opened he tossed in a care- 
fully prepared mudball which disin- 
tegrated and made a mess on the front 
rom rug. “Now, don’t get excited, 
lady,” he said calmly. “I am demon- 
stating the Super Duper electric vac- 
wm cleaher. If this little wonder 
doesn’t remove every trace of dirt on 
your rug, I’ll eat the whole mudball!” 
The indignant housewife left for the 


FP itchen, returning in a few minutes 


bearing a tray containing a bottle of 
ketchup, a jar of mustard, salt, pepper 
-and a rolling pin. She deposited the 
condiments with elaborate care, then 
picked up the rolling pin and hefted 
ft expertly. 

“But, madam,” exclaimed the startled 
salesman, “I don’t understand.” 

“Start eating!” commanded the house- 


wife. “We ain’t got no electricity!” 
Quote 


Circumstantial Evidence 


An Irishman was being examined as 
to the facts about a shooting affair. 
“Did you see the shot fired?” the 
Judge asked. 

“No, sorr, I only heard it,” he replied 
evasively. 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” the 
Judge told him sternly. “Stand down.” 
The witness turned around to leave 
the box, and as soon as his back was 
turned, laughed loudly. The Judge, in- 
dignant at this contempt of court, called 





him back and asked how he dared laugh 
in court. 

“Did you see me laugh, your Honor?” 
the Irishman asked. 

“No, but I heard you.” 

“That evidence is not satisfactory,” 
the wit retorted. 


Bncore 
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This time everybody but the Judge | 
ed. 





What would. You do?.. 


1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of 
town. When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: 
(a) Sends a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes 
one note to Arlene, another to her mother (c) Sends a 
note to Arlene’s mother. WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones 
at a school dance, Hal finds himself stuck with Ellen, who 
dances like a pogo-stick. Should he: (a) Make the best 
of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretending he enjoys 
dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress signals 
to the stag line, behind Ellen’s back? (c) Tell Ellen that 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? 
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QUESTION 
AND ANSWER BOOK 


fad 
~o 





Answers these questions 


and hundreds of others of 


equal interest and importance 


BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which beset the 
teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties and 
Dances, Family Relationships, Social Customs, Drinking and 
Petting, Manners and Dress, etc. You have to know these 
answers if you want to have social “savvy” .. . to deal suc- 
cessfully with the problems related to that important incident 
called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoyment of 
life now and later depends in great measure on your skill in 
human relationships, Boy Dates Girl is a.book you can’t 
afford to do without. 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is engagingly 
written by Gay Head, the popular author of the Boy Dates 
Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES and is delight- 
fully illustrated with nearly 100 amusing drawings. It’s fun 
... it’s big... it’s well worthwhile. Order 
your copy now. Price, 25 cents for one 
copy; 20 cents. each in orders of 10 or more 
sent to one address. 
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V It takes years of practice—plus courage and com 





fidence—to speed down a hill and leap into spaceg™™*'°* 
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crispness of the choicest salted peanuts, and vitamins a 
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that build stamina. You'll get a nickel’s best buy fie the di 


in a bagful of PLANTERS PEANUTS. And you'll Mat 


enjoy something really different in good things to eat § 2s ¢ 


when you try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—§*FEREN 


available in vacuum-packed jars and in 10c bags, te he 




























with championship form, grace and balance. And just 






as the champion skier wins by a combination, of out 
standing qualities, so PLANTERS PEANUTS has taken 
top place among energy foods by a combination of 


qualities everyone likes: the delicious flavor and 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
Iwsteeship in the U. N. (pp. 5, 6, 7) 


1 just | The League of Nations attempted to solve the colonial 

J problem by setting up a system of mandates under different 

out degrees of guardianship. The U.N. now is searching for a 
lution under the name of “Trusteeship System.” 





con- 





space 


aken 
DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
n of What are the moral obligations assumed by the members 
aul tithe U.N. toward their colonial inhabitants? Are they en- 
forceable if broken? What action can the General Assembly 
mins & take? 
What is the International Trusteeship System? What will 
buy F be the duties of the Trusteeship Council? What distinction 
made between “strategic areas” and. “non-strategic areas”? 
What policy has-been announced by the United States as 
> eat @ @eards the former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific? 


ou’ll 


T'S ff REFERENCES 


The United Nations (Headline Series No. 59), Foreign 
AGS: F Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., N.Y.C. 35c. 


Should the President Resign? (pp. 8, 9) 


; The possibility of a stalemate resulting from the Repub- 
lian control of the Congress and the Democratic control of 
the Executive has raised again a cry for a solution to a 
tecurrent dilemma in a time of political crisis. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


In a responsible government the executive carries out 
decisions made by the legislature. Both are usually of the 
fame party. When in the past has the executive branch of 
our government been of a different party from the legisla- 
tive? 

What plan does Mr. Lippmann suggest to reduce the stale- 
Mate between the two branches of the government? What 
does Senator Fulbright suggest? On what grounds does 
Lippmann attack Fulbright’s plan? 

“No-government is a luxury this nation can no longer 
-- (Continued on page 2-T) 
















Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Secrets of a Diary (p. 20) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. Spell the name P-e-p-y-s, the way it should be pro- 
nounced. 

2. In what century did Pepys live? 

8. What kind of work did he do? _ 

4. Can you name three historic events in his diary? 

5. Why was it impossible to read his diary until years 
after his death? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ‘ 

Why do you think Pepys’ diary has come to be recognized 
as a great book? Why can it still be read with pleasure? 

Must a diary record important public events in order to 
have lasting interest? 

There is probably a copy of the diary in your library. Ask 
several students to browse through it and write paragraph 
descriptions of Pepys. Read them aloud and see how much 
similarity there is among them. ‘ 


“A Company in Uniform” (p. 21) 


Beginning with the topic sentence, the thought of a ‘para- 
graph follows a path. If the path is well laid“out, your mind 
follows it without consciously noticing the steps involved. 
But the steps are there and they may be of different kinds. 
From general statement the writer may go to illustration, 
example, analysis, cause, result. Take 'a good substantial 
paragraph and try to show the relation of each of its parts 
to the whole. 


Miss Barton’s in Charge (pp. 17, 18) 


QUESTIONS FOR™“RAPID CHECK 
1. Why didn’t George know just as much about Clara 
Barton as’ Sam did at the beginning of the play? 
2. What has Sam heard about her that makes him ready 
to admire her? 
8. Why does George dislike her even betore he meets 
her? 
(Continued on page 2-T) 
















For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


afford,” states an editorial in the Washington Post. What 
does it mean in times like these? What happens to the 
confidence of people in their government when they see 
bickering and procrastination when clear-cut action is nec- 
essary? Can you cite instances from European history when 
a paralyzed government encouraged subversive movements? 


Mr. Speaker . . . (p. 10) 


The Speaker of the House is a powerful Congressional 
official through whom the party machine directs its strength. 
He is the hub of the legislative program in the lower house 
of Congress. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What are some of the duties of the Speaker? Why must 
he be more skilled in conducting debate than the President 
of the Senate? How can he take advantage of his position to 
steer bills in the direction planned by party leaders? 


REFERENCES 

Congress at Work, published by Scholastic Corporation, 
1945. 15c. 

Frontier on the Potomac, by Jonathan Daniels, Macmil- 
lan, 1946. $2.75. 


The American “Middle Way” (p. 11) 


Some critics of the U.N. would like to see in place of 
an assembly representing sovereign states, a world organi- 
zation that regards the citizens of each nation as individuals. 
American federal government was the answer to the anarchy 
prevailing under the Articles of Confederation. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


National sovereignty has been called the greatest obstacle 
to world organization. What rights have sovereign nations? 
How do the rights of sovereign nations differ from the rights 
of individuals within those nations? 


ACTIVITY 


“Using a copy of The Federalist, rewrite some of Madison’s 
18th century essays with the intention of promoting a world 
government in the 20th century. Point out the parallels and 
differences between the problems faced by Madison and 
Hamilton and those faced by today’s advocates of world 
government. (Extra credit.) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
I. Trusteeship: 1-(F); 2-(F); 3-(T); 4-(F); 5-(T). 
II. Should the — ent Resign? 1-Secy. of State; 2-election; 


8-national legis|atur 
III. Mr. Speaker: "ited; 2-(b); (3-(a); 4-(b): 
IV. Picture Questions: 1-Speaker; 2-James Madison. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 


Words to Fit: 1-f; 2-c; 3-e; 4-b; 5-g; 6-h; 7-a. 
Jangling Jingle: gains, rains, wagon trains. 


For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


. What does he do to show his resentment of her? 

. How does Clara Barton handle the situation? 

. Who finally makes the decision to camp for the night? 
. How does Miss Barton win the liking of all the men? 

. What is George’s opinion of her at the end of the play? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

The audience of a stage play uses both eyes and ears, 
The audience of a radio play has to depend entirely on ears, 
There is no curtain to drop to indicate passage of time. The 
script writer must use dialogue and sound effects to give his 
hearers setting, action, movement, gesture, feeling, mood. 
Study this play to see how successful the writer has been. 


Fifteen (p. 22) 


If “Sixteen” by Maureen Daly can be obtained and 
brought to class for reading, it would be worth comparing 
with “Fifteen.” In “Sixteen” the central character is a girl 
from quite different circumstances, American middle class, 
The stories have their likenesses and their differences, which 
may be explained partly by the backgrounds of the two 
authors, partly by the changed times. Yet each presents a 
warm, human problem, in honest, youthful terms. 


Onl D Ol 


The Shropshire Mystery (p. 19) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. What do the initials A.E. stand for in Housman’s name? 

2. How many children were there in his family? What is 
the name of his brother who also became a famous literary 
figure? 

3. What great disappointment did Housman have at col- 
lege? 

4. How did he prove later that he had overcome this ini- 
tial handicap? 

5. Why did he destroy many of the poems he wrote? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
December 9, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 


Britain’s Labor Government: Problems, new and old, 
face Prime Minister Attlee and his party. 

When You Work for Uncle Sam: How Federal lay- 
offs and Republican economy measures in Congress 
may affect the U. S. Civil Service. 

“1846, Year of Wonder,” by Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

The United States Senate: Its traditions, history and 
powers — from our Washington correspondent. 


For English Classes 

The Traveling Man: Miracle play by Lady Gregory. 

The Christmas Light: William Rose Benét. 

Words That Moved the World: Charles Dickens and 
the Christmas Carol. 

The Affair at the Inn: A Christmas story by Charles 
Finger. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Tenders 


bad 
Secondary Education in the South, ed- 
ited with a foreword by W. C. Ryan, 

J. M. Gwynn, A. K. King. University 

of North Carolina Press, 1946. 269 

pp., $3. 

Educational leaders throughout the 
Southern States have contributed to this 
study. They have produced a critical 
analysis of the progress of the South 
since 1900. There are chapters on 
trends in curriculum development, ex- 
perimental programs, high school li- 
braries, and community education. No 
attempt is made*to gloss over shortcom- 
ings, but just dues are paid to advances 
made since the turn of the century. In 
an introductory chapter the belief is ex- 
pressed that improvement will continue 
if the solution of problems is left to “na- 
tive leadership of whites and Negroes 
and if interference by outside agitators 
can be prevented.” 

Southern teachers will find this book 
a practical guide to secondary educa- 
tion in the South. Teachers of other 
séctions will find that long-held ideas 
about Southern education need revision. 


2 


The World's Wings, by Lucien Zach- 
aroff. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 
310 pp., $3. 


The pie in the sky is being cut up by 
private airlines, interests which favor 
one big airline privately owned, ship- 
ping companies, railroads, other surface 
lines of transportation, and those who 
favor government ownership of airlines. 

Mr. Zacharoff has long been inter- 
ested in air transportation as a journal- 
ist and consultant to both industry and 
government. He has attempted to pre- 
sent objectively the views of all com- 
peting interests. His prime concern is 
the danger of a third World War, and 
he feels that “air imperialism would be 
a factor in bringing about such a cat- 
aclysm.” The author concludes with « 
plea for public control because “air 
transportation is too much laden with 
public interest to be safely turned over 
to private groups.” High school seniors 
will find the first chapter an excellent 
survey of the advances made in aviation 
during the last thirty years. . 


Victory Over Pain. A History of Anes- 
thesia, by Victor Robinson. Henry 
Schuman, 1946. 338 pp., $3.50. 


“The first cry of pain through the 
primitive jungle was the first call for a 
physician.” Effective relief from pain 
did not come until one hundred years 


ago when ether was discovered. The 
history of anesthesia, however, goes 
back to the herbalists of ancient times 
and is going forward today. 

Dr. Robinson, who has been writing 
medical history for thirty-five years, has 
contributed a highly readable volume 
to the Life of Science Library projected 
by the publishers. There are chapters 
on individual contributors to anesthesia 
and topical treatments such as “Nar- 
cotics in the Middle Ages” and “Twi- 
light Sleep.” 

This book is not overloaded with 
technical matter. High school science 
students will find it easy to read and 
iraportant to an understanding of the 
history of medicine. A critical bibliog- 
raphy will enhance its value for science 
teachers. 


Building Our Country, by Josephine D. 
Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
D. C. Heath, 1946. 205 pp., $1.28. 


This simply written reader in Ameri- 
can history was prepared by two former 
teachers of immigrants and _ illiterate 
adults. It covers the period between the 
voyages of Columbus and our present 
machine age. The chapters conclude 
with simple exercises designed to build 
vocabulary and stimulate discussion. The 
introductory suggestions will be of help 
to social studies teachers who have to 
meet the needs of slow learners at the 
junior high school level. 


Postage Stamps, 1847-1946 (Post Office 
Dept.) Catalog No. P.4.10:946, 158 
pp. il. 30c. 


For all who collect stamps this re- 
vised edition is designed to give the 
latest authoritative statement on the 
postage stamps of the United States, 
covering and inclusive of the above 
dates. 
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News and 


Scientific Study of Education. A new 
institute was launched in November at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to study. with scientific precision the 
relations between education and de- 
mocracy. A distinguished body of inter- 
national educators will conduct lectures, 
seminars, and round-table discussions. 
Subjects scheduled for investigation in- 
clude the relations between instructional 
policy in a given country and its form 
of government, the present and future. 
aims of the United Nations, and the 
political evolution of Russia during the 
19th century. The Institute is also plan- 
ning to publish a quarterly scientific 
review and a number of monographs. 

YWCA Aid to Women Abroad. A sur- 
vey of many countries ravaged by war 
has indicated the widespread desire of 
women for leadership training. The 
YWCA plans to extend this aid through 
its Round-the-World YWCA _ Recon- 
struction Fund Campaign for $2,100,- 
000. The collection will be undertaken 
during January and February. The 
money will be used, on a non-sectarian 
basis, to send American secretaries over- 
seas to train and assist women leaders 
The YWCA will do its utmost to hélp 
women overseas become self-reliant cit- 
izens, capable of contributing to their 
own national reconstruction and to 
world peace. 

Swedish Pen Pals Call Again. On 
March 4, 1946, Senior Scholastic pub- 
lished a note, “Sweden Calling.” The 
request for young Americans to corre- 
spond with Swedish boys and girls met 
with a good response, but older boys 
are still needed. Since that time we 
have had requests from new readers 
asking to be eal in touch with young 
people overseas. 

Everyone writing from the United 
States should use a postcard stating 
name, address, age, sex, interests, and 
hobbies. This will make it easier for our 
Swedish correspondents to build up a 
file without burdening their small cler- 
ical staff. The address is: My Friend 
Abroad, Lastmakaregatan 27 B, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Sketches for Young Historians. Ele- 
mentary students of American history 
will like Doris E. Pettingill’s simple line 
drawings of people who walk the pages 
of our history books from early colonial 
days to recent times. The sketches in- 
clude Indians, pioneer children, west- 
ward migrants, gold miners, etc. The 
costumes are authentic, and the white 
mimeographed pages of the pamphlet 
will take colored crayons. Planners of 
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REVISED EDITION 


HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 

est legislative body in the world, especially 

prepared for high school students by the edi- 

tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 

tatingly commend this book as of special value to 

classes in government, civics, American history, 

and problems of democracy. Each student who 

possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 

standing of the character of our national govern- 

ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 

zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 

graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 

human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 

functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 

feature is ‘Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 

both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 

democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 


| gerlciretenieereelermad, Ou a aa e e acernis o Uc the 
fi SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
I 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Price, for 10 or - Please send me ——__________ copies of Congress At Work. 
more, 10c each. - 1 Send bill later C1] | enclose $ 
Single copy, 15¢. i (Payment is required with orders for less than 10 copies.) 


Orders for 10 or 
more may be _ I Nome 


charged by teach- F ‘school 
ers. 


© city 
ct 


I State. 

















historical plays will be aided in design- ~ 
ing clothes for the cast. (Costume ~ 
Plates. Published by Mrs. William E. 7 
Kane, The Harley School, 1981 Clover 
Street, Rochester 10, N. Y., 30 pp. 75c.) 

$10,000 Year Specialist in Education, 
The streamlining of Congress, provided 
for by the LaFollette-Monroney Act, 
permits the appointment of a $10,000- 
a-year non-partisan specialist in educa- 
tion to advise Congress on school 
legislation. Six educators are under con- 
sideration by Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, 
head of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 

Reduce Vandalism. Among the sug- 
gestions garnered from 25 cities for 
lessening school vandalism is this one: 
Ask the children to supplement the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag with: 
“I pledge that I will preserve and pro- 
tect this school which my parents have 
provided for me.” 





A QUESTION OF BUSINESS 


The exchange of letters printed below 
highlights a business problem which 
often causes concern to Scholastic 
Magazines. We have every desire to 
cooperate with schools in such a posi- 
tion, but we hope our explanationsmakes © 
clear that we cannot afford to give 
away copyrighted property on a purely 
charitable basis. 


Scholastic Magazines 
Dear Sirs: 
’ In our Girls’ Club program we find your 
special features invaluable. So much so 
that we find our one copy of your maga- 
zine inadequate. May I have permission to 
mimeograph copies of certain features from 
consecutive magazines for free distribution 
to the student body? 
Sincerely, 

Librarian 
Dear Miss...‘ 

We should like very much to accede to 
your request for permission to distribute 
mimeograph copies of our features, par- 
ticularly as we realize that your financial 
facilities are probably very restricted. 

However, in self-protection, we cannot 
afford to grant permissions of this kind to 
one school and not to others. You will see, 
we are sure, that.such a relaxation of our 
rules would make it impossible for us to 
build up a substantial market for our maga- 
zines. We cannot remain in business on the 
strength of one copy to each school library. 

We realize that there are cases where 
students cannot afford to subscribe indi- 
vidually, but in such cases we feel that it 
is the obligation of Boards of Education 
in the local communities to see that essen- 
tial materials, such as our classroom maga- 
zines, are furnished to the schools at public 
expense. This is especially true in view of 
the fact that issues of all Scholastic Maga- 
zines may be purchased in bulk quantities 
at from three to five cents per copy. 

Sincerely, 


Tue Eprrons — 





